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SOMETHING REMAINS. 





BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 





Friend, there be some who say the gods are 


dead, 

And all the grace of the world’s earlier 
day 

And lingering light of heaven passed 
away, 


And the tine bloom of life forever shed; 


They say the dryads and the nymphs are 
fled, 
No fauns or satyrs in the clearings play, 
Ceres and Bacchus with their bright array 
Winepress and threshing-floor no longer 
thread. 
Rut never Hesiod tasted sweeter thing, 
Horace, nor Master Walter Vogelweid, 
Than I who sit upon a carpet fair 
Of new-born verdure, in this joyous spring, 
Godin my heart, my dear ones at my side, 
Glad just to breathe the universal air. 
— Independent. 


-_<--— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The senior member of this editorial 
staff sailed for Europe last Wednesday, in 
the Lancastrian, to visit his sister, Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, at her beautiful 
home, ‘Rock House,’ Hastings, England. 
Two other sisters, Misses Anna and 
Marian Blackwell, live at Hastings also, 
and our junior editor, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, will meet her father there, and 
return with him probably early in August. 
Mr. Blackwell was surrounded by a body of 
friends at the steamer. Representatives 
of literary and business interests, of Uni- 
tarian views, of the United Friends of 
Armenia, of the Mass. W. S. A. and the 
Woman's JounNAL, with several members 
of his immediate family, stood together 
on the wharf to watch the active figure, 
the kind familiar face and snowy curls 
out of sight. Not one there whose cordial 
Godspeed was not made warmer by the 
memory of some personal favor, some un- 
selfish deed, some practical good from the 
helpful hand that waved us a farewell; and 
Many a heart will join with us to wish 
“H. B. B.” a prosperous voyage, a happy 
Visit and a safe return. 
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The resolution submitted to the Re- 
publican Convention by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony reads thus: 


x Resolved That the Republican Party in 
“ational Convention assembled hereby rec- 
°mmends that Congress shall submit to the 
a pislatures of the several States a propo- 
ition to so amend the Federal Constitution 
Uae provide that the right of citizens of the 
abel States to vote shall not be denied or 
State ged by the United States or by any 
€ on account of sex. 
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— Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
ork, addressed this memorial to the 


Republican Convention, at St. Louis, 
June 16: 


to gentlemen: The Republican party claims 
pro © the party of freedom, of stability, of 
ct It was founded in the great 
of “ggle that emancipated four millions 
Me Me wwe It owes its continued existence 
pode € belief that it embodies the loftiest 
Frations for the future of the Republic. 
ao belief, we appeal to you to take 
ert er step in the advancement of lib- 
Ne do as a party, what so many of 
ave done as individuals, declare in 











favor of the political equality of the 
woman citizens of the nation. 

A Republican Governor signed the bill 
that gave the right of suffrage to the 
women of Wyoming. 

A Republican in the Senate of Colorado 


| presented the Constitutional Amendment 


| which, ratified at the polls by the aid of 


s% 


& 
Ss 





many Republican votes, gave the ballot to 
the women of that State. 

In Utah and in Kansas, Republicans 
supported the measures which extended 
to women full suffrage in the one, and 
municipal suffrage in the other of those 
two Commonwealths. 

The Republicans of California have, in 
full convention, just endorsed the woman 
suffrage amendment now pending in that 
State. ; 

Women citizens in the three free States 
of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah have 
loyally supported the Republican party at 
the polls. They are represented by dele- 
gates in this Convention, and will control 
ten votes in the Electoral College. 

In States where women are not voters, 
they have by their organized efforts con- 
tributed to the success of the Republican 
party in several campaigns. 

We ask you, therefore, to embody in 
your declaration of principles the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That we favor the submission of 
the question of Woman Suffrage to the quali- 
fied voters, in all States where there is a 
demand for such submission. 

In 1872 and in 1876, the Republican 
party in National Convention adopted a 
resolution expressing gratitude to the 
loyal women of the country for their ser- 
vices during the war, and a wish for their 
“further advancement.’’ At the end of 
twenty years we ask you to move forward, 
and recording yourselves in favor of the 
enfranchisement of the women of the 
nation, take a position on this question 
worthy of the courage and wisdom of 
your great party. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
Chairman Nat'l Com. on Legislation. 
President New York City W. S. Leaque. 





The Radcliffe women look much more 
like representatives of Harvard University 
in their collegiate caps and gowns. Last 
year there was not quite enough academic 
reality in the vision of the Radcliffe can- 
didates for Harvard degrees at their first 
appearance on the stage of Sanders Theatre. 
But this year the deficiency is made good, 
and Alma Mater has her sons on the one 
hand and her daughters on the other, 
wearing similar attire. The summer day 
may not be far in the next century future 
when Harvard will graduate all her bach- 
elors on the same Commencement Day, 
instead of a half-day or so apart, as at 
present.—Boston Transcript. 
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The State Woman Suffrage Convention 
of Idaho will be held July 1, 2 and 3, at 
Boise. The Association of this State has 
had no president or vice-president for 
some time, as both were forced to resign on 
account of ill health. It was found there 
was no way to elect officers to fill these 
vacancies save by a convention. The plans 
for the fall campaign will be laid at this 
time. Mrs. Laura M. Johns will be pres- 
ent. The prospects for victory in the Idaho 
campaign are bright and promising. 


—_ oo 


The National Suffrage Bulletin makes 
an excellent suggestion, as follows: 

We wish to urge all county clubs to 
make an effort to secure a woman suffrage 
celebration on the 4th of July. A picnic 
can be arranged very inexpensively. There 
could be no more appropriate manner of 
commemorating Independence Day than 
in the discussion of the question of wo- 
man’s independence. Therefore, plan for 
some ringing speeches, good music and a 
happy time. If you will, you can secure 
many friends in this way, and do some 
splendid work for the cause. In larger 
towns where there will be a general cele- 
bration, try to get a woman suffrage 
speaker on the programme. 





-_>-- 

The Pacific Ensign, the W. C. T. U. 
paper of San Francisco, says: 

There will be general rejoicing over the 


announcement of the coming of Mrs. 
Catt to California. The State Suffrage 


Society have word that she can come and 
assist in the campaign. Mrs, Catt is one 
of the brightest, most attractive and con- 
vincing speakers the suffrage cause has, 
and will be of invaluable aid to the work 
in our State. The women of Colorado 
say she did more effective work, made 
more converts to suffrage and raised more 
money than any lecturer they had during 
their contest for the ballot. 
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The Portia Club of New Orleans has 
several bills before the Legislature now in 
session at Baton Rouge. One of these 
bills relates to the repealing of the old law 
whereby a woman is not held competent 
to act as a witness to a will; the other bill 
provides that a married woman may nego- 
tiate bills, deposit money in banks and 





withdraw same. The bills were prepared 
by Judge E. T. Merrick. The Portia Club 
has invited the coéperation of all women 
to assist inthe passage of these laws to 
improve the legal status of women. 


-_—— 


Those who have viewed with doubt and 
interest the tall edifice on Huntington 
Avenue, where one tries the fearsome joy 
called ‘‘shooting the chute,” will like to 
read the record of experience by E, C. in 
another column, 
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At the erection of the cairn in memory 
of Abigail Adams at Quincy, June 17, the 
following poem was read by Miss Elizabeth 
Porter Gould: 
We build a 

thought 

Of her, who, Queen of Daughters, earned 

a nation’s praise. 
It glories in the light and freedom sought 
or all the Sons and Daughters of the 
coming days. 


cairn, replete with loving 


Its corner-stone like her resplendent shines, 
To bear the thoughtful gaze of people yet 
unborn. 
Its rugged form a mother-love enshrines— 
Strong beacon of our land, till dawns 
th’ eternal morn. 


Watch tenderly, O Air! O Sky! O Fates! 
And may these stones, so blessed by lov- 
ing hearts and hands, 
Be lasting symbols of our glorious States, 
Built up by noble souls for pilgrims of all 
lands. 





Ata business meeting held by Wellesley 
alumne June 24, the matter of a memorial 
to the late President Shafer was discussed. 
The founding of a chair in mathematics 
had been advocated, but it was found that 
$2,000 has already been donated for this 
purpose, so it was finally decided to estab- 
lish a scholarship in mathematics as the 
memorial. The amount of fund which it 
will be necessary to raise was fixed at 
$10,000, the income of which will consti- 
tute the scholarship. Already a part of 
this $10,000 is pledged. 


=_-- 


BROWN’S ANNEX. 





Providence, June 20,—At a meeting of 
the corporation of Brown University Presi- 
dent Andrews and Prof. Winslow Upham 
were granted leave of absence for one year. 
The following vote was passed: 


There is hereby established a depart- 
ment of the university to be known as 
the Women’s College in Brown University. 
The president of the university shall be 
charged with general supervision. The 
immediate charge, teaching, discipline, 
etc., shall devolve upon the dean. The 
accounts of the Women’s College shall be 
kept separate from those of the university. 


=_-<- -- 





GIRL GRADUATES COMING HOME. 


Dean Hodges’ baccalaureate sermon be- 
fore the Radcliffe graduates covers well 
and wisely some difficulties that most 
girls will meet, and offers suggestions that 
might well be taken to heart by every girl 
graduate in the land. 


I address myself particularly to the 
case of the college woman in the coun- 
try town, said Dean Hodges, for the col- 
lege women in the city will have en- 
couragement and sympathy and sugges- 
tions enough. In the country there are 
two conditions which do not enter with 
the same force into the experiences of the 
better portions of the city. One of them 
is the monotony of the life, the other is 
the content of the people. The college 
woman goes back into the quiet streets. 
She has been living in the midst of the 
best advantages and privileges of civiliza- 
tion. She has consorted with cultured 
and congenial people, who have been in 
sympathy with her aspirations and en- 
thusiasm. She has been within easy reach 
of concerts and plays and lectures. Life 
has been rich and beautiful. And in the 
little town all things are different. The 
people with whom the college woman has 
been living have been interested in the 
affairs of the planet; they have discussed 
international politics at breakfast. In the 
country town people appear to be chiefly 
interested in their neighbors, and con- 
versation seems tp be confined to the say- 
ing of small things about small people. 
She has a sense not only of being out of 
harmony with it all, and of being pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with it, but of being 
in a way responsible. She is constrained 
to change these narrow conditions. She 
must open the windows of heaven and let 
in the sun and the wind. 

The college woman has an ideal of the 
country town, as the worker in the settle- 
ment has of the neighborhood. She antici- 
pates the day when the country town shall 
have a public library, and a public gallery 
of prints and photographs of the best pic- 
tures, and a collection of specimens of all 
the rocks and plants and animals and in- 
sects of the place, and music in the sum- 
mer evenings on the green, and concerts 
and lectures, readings and pictures, plays 
and classes, in the winter, and a woman’s 





club for the study of current events and 
books, and a farmers’ club for the discus- 
sion of agricultural science and economics, 
and a boys’ club, with games and debates, 
and a branch of the Chautauqua Circle, 
and a singing school, and a neighborhood 
guild for the betterment of the town 
politics and the advancement of the town 
interests, for the construction of good 
roads and the planting of hedges by the 
side of them, and the adornment of the 
place, and the enforcement of the maxim, 
‘*From every one according to his ability, 
to every one according to his need;’’ until 
the country town is awakened and alert, 
and appropriately discontented with itself, 
and becomes an interesting and delightful 
and profitable place to live. 

Lut when the college woman, in the 
first fine impulse of the spirit of service, 
sets about the betterment of the neighbor- 
hood, she finds scant sympathy. She has 
reason to remember the inscription on the 
tombstone in the Copps’ Hill burying- 
ground, “He was an Enemy to Enthusi- 
asm.’’ It seems to her that his descend- 
ants make up a majority of the population. 
She prays the old prayer, ‘‘O Lord, make 
the indifferent different.’’ The case seems 


hopeless. Sometimes she settles down 
into acceptance of the conditions. She 
feels that she is but wasting pearls. She 


withdraws into the pleasant company of 
her books and of her friends, and lets the 
poor town go. And her years of education 
result, therefore, only in this, that she is 
dissatisfied with her neighbors, and criti- 
cal even of her own family, and out of 
sympathy with her surroundings, until 
she hates even the idle dust that hangs 
above the silent streets. This is the result, 
however, of a series of mistakes. 


The first mistake is the unconscious 
assumption of a missionary attitude; as 
who should say, ‘Good people, I have 
come to teach and to reform you?’ That 
offends human nature. No respectable 
person wants to be reformed. The 
young woman who makes her entrance 
into the country town, with her new man- 
ners and her new accent and her new 
gowns, and proposes summarily to amend 
the doings of people who were living there 
before she was born, has but her labor for 
her pains. She may know much about 
nature, but she is evidently ignorant of 
human nature. She may be well ac- 
quainted with Charles the Great and 
Mary Queen of Scots, but she does not 
know much about the John and Jane of 
the country town. The least taint of con- 
descension will spoil the best intentions. 
Even the endeavor not to be condescend- 
ing will be fatal. There must be per- 
fectly sincere equality, giving and taking 
kept in even balance, the fact being frank- 
ly understood at the beginning, that the 
college woman has as much to learn as 
she has to teach. 

For a second mistake, which commonly 
underlies the first, is to assume that peo- 
pleare not well educated because they do 
not talk good grammar, or because they 
do not care for poetry. That is but the 
arrogance of the literary classes. It de- 
pends upon the fallacy that all things that 
are really worth knowing are printed in 
books. The people who live in the white 
houses, and behind the green blinds, are 
not only ever so much more interesting 
than the college woman imagines, but 
they are also better educated than she 
foolishly thinks, They may not know so 
much as she does about the arbitrary re- 
lation between the noun and the verb, but 
they know a great deal more than she 
knows about matters much more valuable 
and vital. Father Taylor, the sailor 
preacher, said of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
that Emerson would have been a much 
wiser man if he had only had a better edu- 
cation. For Father Taylor could not 
regard a man as properly educated who 
did not know anything about ships. In 
the same way, a guide in the Adirondacks 
spoke with some contempt of the igno- 
rance of James Russell Lowell. It de- 
pends upon the point of view. The col- 
lege woman is at best but imperfectly in- 
formed. She can learn much more than 
she can teach. 

This second mistake is made, possibly, 

by a third—by error as to the interests of 
the people. The initial thing is to under- 
stand that because the college woman is 
interested in this or that, it does not follow 
that her neighbors will be interested in it. 
The right beginning is to find out what 
they are really interested in, and to start 
there. Thus Charles Kingsley, in his coun- 
try parish at Eversley, began with what 
the people cared for, and led them on till 
they cared for the things that interested 
him. ‘ 
Let the college woman, then, as a be- 
liever in the doctrine of the sisterhood of 
man, join with all proper humility and de- 
mocracy in the life of the country town. 
Let her take the town just as she finds it, 
and study it in the light of her college lec- 
tures on sociology. She will find helpful 
and hopeful forces in it, which she had not 
suspected. She will discover that there 
are already groups of good people who, 
under different circumstances, are doing 
what they can for the improvement of 
themselves and of the community. The 
right thing is to join quietly with them, 
and be patient. Much good work is spoiled 
and many opportunities are missed by 
going ahead too fast. The wagons ofa 
country town may properly be hitched to 
a star, but not toacomet. The most fruit- 
ful service is that which is rendered in the 
spirit and in the manner of the Master. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. M. O. Miner, of Hiawatha, is sec- 
retary of the Karias Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. ADLAI STEVENSON, the presideng 
general of the D. A. R., was in town June 
20, and an informal reception was ten- 
dered her at the Vendome. 


Miss Etva Hvuisurp Yovwuna, of 
Springfield, one of the speakers at our 
last Young People’s Meeting, was among 
those who received the degree of A. B, 
from Wellesley College this week. 


Dr. ELizA M. Mosuer, of Brooklyn, a 
former Vassar professor, has accepted the 
position of associate dean of the arts and 
literary department in the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


Miss ANNA L. HAWKINS, a recent grad- 
uate in the department of agriculture 
from the Maryland Institute School of 
Designs, has drawn a set of plans for the 
new High School building at Havre de 
Grace, Md., which have been selected 
from a large number of designs submitted. 


Miss BouRNE, daughter of the late Hon. 
Jonathan Bourne, of New Bedford, Mass., 
has presented to the town of Bourne, as 
a memorial to her father, for whom the 
town was named, a beautiful library 
building to be constructed of stone and 
brick, at a cost of $10,000, together with 
a number of valuable volumes. The 
edifice will be ready for occupancy by the 
ist of November next. 


Miss MARy Procror,. the daughter 
of Richard Proctor, the noted English 
astronomer, herself widely known for her 
achievements in that science, arrived in 
Chicago lately accompanied by her 
sister. Miss Agnes Proctor. They will 
sail from New York on a scientific expe- 
dition to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
where a total eclipse will be observed at 
Bodo, Norway, on August 8. 


Mrs. ZABRISKI is a New York woman 
who gives lavishly of her wealth. Sheis 
a parishioner of “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” and this edifice bears 
testimony of her generosity. The marble 
reredos, as well as the parish house, are 
her gifts, the two aggregating a cost of 
$78,000. She has recently built a memo- 
rial church to her mother at Newport— 
the Zabriski Memorial Church—at an 
expenditure of $100,000. 


Miss S. J. FARMER, the daughter of 
the famous electrician, Moses G. Farmer, 
and founder of the Greenacre assembly 
of philosophers and disciples at Eliot-on- 
the-Piscataqua, has been in Boston in 
consultation over the approaching session 
of the Assembly, with her chief support- 
ers in this neighborhood, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Bull, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Miss Jessie 
May Mead, Mr. Henry Wood, Dr. Edward 
E. Hale and others. 


Mrs. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT is a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Landmarks Club, an organization formed 
at Los Angeles a few months ago, for the 
preservation and restoration of the old 
mission buildings and other relics as mon- 
uments and landmarks. The club is now 
engaged in restoring the historical mission 
of San Juan Capistrand, the most beau- 
tiful and elaborate church of those built 
by the Franciscan Fathers. 


Mrs. GRACE LE BARON UPnAm is pre- 
paring a lecture on “Poets and Poetry 
Making’’ for next season, which will 
undoubtedly prove as_ interesting as 
“Then and Now in the Juvenile World of 
Books,”’ which was one of the most fasci- 
nating of the lecture season. The Bos- 
ton Traveler says of Mrs. Upham: ‘A poet 
herself, the author of some of the most 
beautiful sonnets ever written, she is 
eminently fitted to discuss the subject of 
poetry making and to give a poet’s idea of 
other writers of verse.” 

Miss KATHERINE MORDANT QUINT, @ 
daughter of Rev. A. H. Quint, has received 
the degree of A. M.from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. She was the first young woman 
accepted by the trustees for a postgrad- 
uate course, and her fine scholarship, in 
their opinion, amply justifies the new 
departure. Miss Quint’s acceptance by 
the trustees was due wholly to her own 
exertions, and came about as the result of 
her petition to President Tucker, of Dart- 
mouth College, asking for the privilege 
of taking a postgraduate course. Miss 
Quint is the first woman to be thus hon- 
ored by this college, and receives it after 
but one year’s resident study. 
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A LONDON LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It now is certain that the Woman Suf- 
frage Bill is doomed for this Parliamen- 
tary session. The friends of the move- 
ment had much to hope for it, inasmuch 
as Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury are 
both pronounced advocates of the meas- 
ure: and, furthermore, it seemed to be the 
Conservatives’ turn to smile upon it. It 
is interesting to observe the kaleidoscopic 
positions the dominant parties assume 
from year to year upon the subject. 

In 1867 the Liberals were more kindly 
disposed toward the movement than the 
Conservatives, while in ’70 they were less, 
but in '78 they gave a pronounced majority 


in favor of it and the Conservatives an 
equally pronounced one againstit, In 84, 


the tables were completely turned by an 
opposing Liberal vote of 206, and an 
affirmative Conservative of 7l. 
1886, the bill passed a second reading by a 
majority of both parties, and in ’?2 was 
lost by a majority of 21 Liberals and 2 
Conservatives. Lt will be remembered that 
the House of Lords on record as 
favoring woman suffrage, and should 
the House of Commons take the same 
position, it would demand a new election, 
for when franchise is granted to a new 
class there must be a fresh appeal to the 
electorate. With five years of supreme 
power before the present government, 
such an act isabout as likely to be perpe- 
trated as is the abdication of the queen. 
However, the cause seems move. 
Even Mr. Labouchere, who would prefer 
to give ‘suffrage to rabbits rather than to 
women,” can not suppress it. The meet- 
ings go on, the speeches continue, papers 


vote 


is 


are being read and petitions signed. An 
appeal bearing the names of 257,000 


women from all parts of the United King- 
dom. and representing all classes, was pre- 
pared to be presented to the House, but as 
the second reading failed, the petition 
was spread in Westminster Hall and every 
member invited to view it. Westminster 
Hall is one of the many places of great 
historic interest in the city. Founded by 
William Rufus in 1097, for royal banquets, 
it finally became a court, and it was here 
that the trial of William Wallace, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Charles the First and 
others were held. A brass slab in one of 
the large stone steps leading to the louse 
of Commons marks the place’ where 
Charles I., stood when he received his 
sentence. Though the petition may share 
the same fate Charles, let us be 
thankful that the heads of the petitioners 
are safe. 

Cambridge University is stirring up her 
past record a trifle on the position that 
women shall hold in that institution. 
Last March it was carried that a commit- 
tee should be appointed ‘‘to consider what 
further rights or privileges, if any, should 
be granted to women students by the Uni- 
versity, and whether women should be 
made admissible to degrees in the Uni- 
versity, and, if so, to what degrees, on 
what conditions, and with what restric- 
tions, if any.’’ When the of the 
committee were put to the vote, lo, they 
were voted down! Cambridge is fond of 
games, but this is about the gamiest one 
she ever played—vote to have a com- 
mittee and then vote to have no one upon 
it. A new committee is now proposed, 
but whether rejected or contirmed it will 
mean nothing, as the only degree sug- 
gested for women is a B. A. to be given 
those who pass examinations with honors, 
while the same will be given men who 
simply manage to squeeze through, honors 


as 


names 


or no honors. 

The British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation has just closed its 20th anniver- 
sary session, the finale being a trip to 
Duxhurst to view the Home of Inebriate 
Women, erected largely by Lady Henry 
Somerset, and adopted as a protegé of the 
B. W. T. A. A reception to the delegates 
was given by Lady Henry at Reigate 
Priory the same day. The Duxhurst 
Home dedicated as the opening ser- 
vice of the B. W. T. A. of the Saturday 
previous, the services conducted by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, a royal friend of the 
temperance as well as the woman’s cause. 
The Home consists of the Manor House, 
Hope House, the Children’s Nest, Chapel 
and Hospital, making in all a little village 
devoted to the care and training of little 
ones made helpless through the infirmi- 
ties of others, and the care and protection 


was 


of larger ones made helpless through 
their own intirmities. It is one of the 
saintliest and most perfectly equipped 


institutions in the land for the uplifting of 
the weak, and it is hopeful that some 
day such beneficent work will attract as 
much attention from the daily press as 
the doings at the Derby. 

Lady Henry was re-elected president 
by a practically unanimous vote. Under 
her administration the organization has 
not only quadrupled its membership, but 
has so broadened its werk as to cover 
almost every needed reform, It now has 


800 branches with a membership of 100. | 


000. Miss Agnes Slack, the honorable sec- 


| charge of Mrs. L. M. 


retary, is soon to make a tour of the United 
States, where she is to speak at the New 
York Chautaugua, Her dates are in 
Stevens, of Maine, 
Miss Willard’s presence and aid in the 
Convention were most heartily appreciated 
by the British women, The society passed 
strong Suffrage Sunday 
Closing, Sales to Children, 
Armenia, Arbitration, the 


resolutions 
Prohibiting 
International 


on 


| social 


childhood, must ultimately influence all 


questions; all countries and all 
causes will feel its effects. In England 
and America women’s organizations are 
already exerting some political intluence 
and the peace movement among German 


| women, and the league of French women 


make the signs of the times not difficult to 


| read on the continent. 


provision of police matrons and women | 


visitors in prison, and protested against 


| that feature of the pending Educational 


In | 





Bill that must exclude women from elec- 
tion on the new school boards, The Wo- 
man’s Signal, edited by Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, one of the most 
up-to-date sheets published on either side 
of the Atlantic. 


is advanced, 


dence can be placed in the assertions of 
the press, it was the crowning glory to 
English greatness. The Derby was won 
by Persimmons, owned by the Prince of 
Wales, ‘‘the gallant and plucky sportsman 
who is to become the future King,” says 
the St. James Gazette, and further adds: 
“And in the moment when the Prince was 
leading his horse himself, surrounded by 
nearly half a million of admiring subjects 
wild with loyal enthusiasm, he must have 
felt that it was the proudest moment of 
his life.’’ The Standard says: ‘*The scene 
surpassed description.”” Anna Shaw 
ought to have been present to have seen 
how calmly the “legal male mind’ be- 
haved itself on that exciting occasion. 
As the horse went past, every silk hat in 
the club enclosure went into the air, and 
thousands of hats from every part of the 
course followed suit. ‘The crowd was so 
dense that men were carried off their feet. 
When the Prince went out to lead his 
horse in, which was obliged to be pro- 
tected by his trainer and three constables, 
‘the cheers became hysterical,’’ says the 
Standard, “and the spectacle was one 
which has known no parallel on any race 
course in the world. The Prince shook 
the trainer’s hand a dozen times. T. 
Loates on St. Frusguin broke an iron 
stirrup. When ‘All right’ was called, not 
a man on the course had his hat on his 
head. The whole experience was one of a 
lifetime.” 

Let it be said to the honor of the House 
of Commons that it refused to adjourn to 
go toa “horse race,”’ as Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son put it, but the House of Lords saw to 
it that the whiteside holidays extended 
over Derby Day. 

For the second time the 
case of Mrs. Maybrick has come up in the 
House of Commons, and for the second 
time the same reply has been made by the 
Home Secretary. 

Dr. Clark asked the Home Secretary 
whether the specific crime for which Mrs. 
Maybrick was detained was that of mur- 
der, or that of administration, and at- 
tempted administration, of arsenic with 
intent to murder. 


this session 


The Home Secretary: Mrs. Maybrick 
was detained on conviction for murder, 
for which she was sentenced to death. 


For reasons then stated by the Secretary 
of State, the capital sentence was com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. Ihave 
most carefully considered the case, and | 
can see no reason, any more than my im- 
mediate predecessor, for advising any fur- 
ther exercise of the clemency of the 
Crown, 

There is strong feeling here as wellas 
at home against the injustice of her im- 
prisonment, but there is not the slightest 
hope that anything will be done about it 
during the present government. 

These are exciting days in England. 
The foreign policy of the government is as 
loudly disapproved by the thinking masses 
here as it is in our own country, while 
the uprising against the domestic policy 
knows no bounds, The Educational Bill 


is most revolutionary in its character. 
Sir H. Harcourt terms it a bill to over- 
throw the work of education which has 


been established for the last twenty-five 
years. It takes all power out of the local 
school boards elected by the people, and 
places it in hands of those under the con- 
trol of the Voluntary (Church) schools. 
The Agricultural Rating Bill is regarded 
as a bill to tax the people in order to aid 
the gentry landowners this time of 
agricultural On the 
England has seen no such times for many 
a year, VANDELIA VARNUM. 
14 Bedford Place, London. 


in 
depression. 
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MRS. HENROTIN’S ADDRESS. 





The report of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
of Chicago, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which owing 
to the pressure of other things, she did 
not read before the convention at Louis- 
ville, is of interest and value to all club 
women. Mrs, Henrotin said, in part: 

One of the forces powerfully affecting 
the civilization of the 20th century is the 
“woman” question; for of necessity, the 
emancipation of one-half the citizens of a 
country, that half of the community espe- 
cially pledged by tradition and instinct to 
maintain the cause of law and order, to 


| promote the peaceful arts and to protect 


whole | . eae 
| breadth of work and the growing interest 


| 


It has been reserved to the 20th century 
to witness the birth and development of 
organizations similar to the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, pledged through 
organization and by educational methods, 
to raise the moral, social and economic 
standard of life of the average woman. 


| This educational movementamong women 
| Was inaugurated about the middle of the 





century, for then women began to realize 


|} women. 


ion in favor of universal disarmament. I 


recommended that this biennial prepare a | 


series of resolutions tendering sympathy 
and aid to the English and continental 


letters, and many of the clubs held union 
meetings, inviting members of other clubs 
to join with them, and so great was the 


as 
~ a 
shaded walks with forms long “flitted.” or 
perhaps, never more than dream heroes 


| and taking as much as she can hold in her 


I received in reply hundreds of | 


interest in the subject that a special pro- | 
gramme is being prepared for the use of | 


the clubs. The Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, author of **Ground Arms,” is the 
courageous leader of the peace crusade; 
she is an honorary member of the general 
federation, The knowledge that this body 


of women indorse and support her will | 


encourage her, ‘and those who hold up 


her hands,”’ to carry forward the work 
| which will be the crown of glory of 


how illy fitted they were either in mind | 


or body to cope successfully with new 
industrial conditions; animated 


themselves, small groups of women met 
together to discuss sume topic of present 
interest or study literature; this was the 
commencement of the club movement. It 
is now quite possible for a woman, mis- 
tress of a house and mother of a family, 
to attend a post-graduate course of a uni- 
versity near her own home, and many 
women ae doing this. ‘The summer 
schools, such as Chautauqua, Bay View, 
etc., are powerful aids in furthering pop- 
ular education; but forty years ago all 
these were unknown, and woman, feeling 
vaguely out from her narrow environ- 
ment for some educational force vout- 
side the school by which she could fit 
herself for new sucial conditions, found 
the force she desired in association. The 
woman's club movement has, therefore, 
been one of the educational factors of the 
century, and it has been valuable, as it 
has enabled women who could not leave 
home to proceed with 
through classes, and in the department 
club to transmute into action the knowl- 
edge they had acquired. ‘The club work 
gave them that exact knowledge and ex- 
perience which enabled them to act with 
decision and courage, a courage which 
nothing but wisdom can justify and which 
only women of broad sympathy can make 
available. 

The nexf step in the development of 
the club was to study parliamentary law; 
adopt a constitution and in many cases 
take out charters. ‘To study soon ceased 
to satisfy the club, and thus the great 
department club was evolved from the 
literary club; woman being above all 
practical, desired to put in action some of 
the many theories in which she had _ be- 
come interested, and most of the clubs 
began work on philanthropic lines; and 
they have enlarged their scope till the 
club calendars now embrace civics, house- 
hold economics, education, sociology, lit- 
erature, art and science. Many clubs are 


now chartered corporations with large | 
incomes. Many have formed stock com- 


panies and built club-houses, as the New | 


Century of Philadelphia, the New Cen- 
tury of Wilmington, the Peoria Women’s 
Club, the Propylaeum of Indianapolis, the 
Richmond County Club of New York, the 
Twentieth Century of Utica, the Women’s 
Club of Central Kentucky, and others, are 
examples of sound financial management. 
The clubs are becoming ambitious to own 
their club-houses, convinced they can thus 
increase their usefulness and be able to 
extend hospitality to sister associations. 
Several of the large clubs hold their meet- 
ings in club-houses belonging to men. 
The work of men and women is of neces- 
sity so interdependent that this mutual 
use of all social privileges is a wise con- 
servation of energy and wealth. 

Six years ago the general federation 
was organized, having as its object the 
union of clubs of the country to promote 
their efticiency by the comparison of 
methods of work, to enlarge and quicken 
the intellectual and social life of women. 
The federation is to-day an organization 
of vast dimensions, numbering over 478 
clubs and twenty State federations with 
947 clubs. The membership of these 
clubs includes the large city club, number- 
ing many hundreds, to the small club, 
whose membership does not exceed thirty 
or forty. When I became president I was 
impressed with the fact that nosuch large 
organization could be held long together 
without a detinite object. The question 
heard at the biennial at Philadelphia, 
‘What are we here for?” could no longer 
be answered to the satisfaction of the 
clubs, for they, having inaugurated the 
policy of doing practical work, demanded 
a practical issue of the federation. It 
would, however, have been impossible to 
establish any one system of study or of 
work available for all the clubs, for the 
needs of every locality differ. The solu- 
tion of the difticulty presented itself in 
following the example already inaugurated 
by Iowa, Maine and Massachusetts , and 


le . . . 
| forming State federations. 





The programmes presented at the State 
federations have been remarkable for the 


which they have evinced in sociology and 
civics. Many of the State federations 
have adopted a specific line of work; 
Maine has taken up the visitation of the 
public schools, establishing kindergartens 
and public libraries; Michigan has adopted 
the study of household economics; New 
York, educational questions; Ohio, estab- 
lishing public libraries, and Colorado, as 
would be natural for women who have 
the suffrage, the study of civics; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the reform of laws 
affecting women and children in the 
district. 

At the new year I sent out to the State 
federations and the clubs a letter of greet- 
ing, in which I called their attention to 
the movement favoring international arbi- 
tration, and requested each club to hold a 
meeting to consider the subject of inter- 
national and national arbitration and in- 
dustrial conciliation, and the important 
part which women are taking in educat- 
ing, through pea*e societies, public opin- 





by the | 


: ss , | desire, born of this knowledge, to improve 
Yesterday was the Derby, and if conti- : Re, ! 


their education | 





“woman’s work for humanity.” 
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PRISON REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


An important advance step has been 
taken this year, touching a single county. 
The Legislature has passed a law author- 
izing Boston to establish a reformatory 
substantially like those at Concord and 
Elmira, in place of the House of Corree- 
tion at South Boston. It has also 
abolished the Boston House of Industry, 
and made it a house of correction, which 
will enable Dr. Heath to transfer prisoners 
from South Boston and to classify the 
inmates of both institutions. The city 
has already the right to build a new house 
of correction, and its construction would 
have perpetuated the evils of the present 
system for a generation. The new law 
makes it certain that the new institution 
will be modern in construction, system 
and methods, In spite of the clear advan- 
tage of authorizing the establishment of a 
reformatory in place of a house of correc- 
tion, the bill met with a good deal of 
opposition. If it had prevailed Boston 
would have had no power to adopt the 
improved system, but would have been 
compelled, when it built, to have a house 
of correction—new buildings, to be sure, 
but the old institution, with prisoners of 
all ages and all classes, and no provisions 
for reformatory treatment. 


The Massachusetts Prison Association 
is entitled to great credit for securing 


this new legislation. By its educational 
work it has brought the people to see the 
advantages of reformatory over penal 
treatment and the importance of classifi- 
cation. Having done this, it has formu- 
lated the legislation and urged it at the 
State House persistently, year after year 
until it has been adopted. It can hardly 
be expected that modern methods will be 
adopted until there isa popular demand 
for them, and there will be no such de- 
mand until the people are educated about 
them. The educational work of the asso- 
ciation is of great value in informing the 
people about matters.— Boston 
Transcript. 


prison 
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A CHICAGU BUSINESS WOMAN. 


Some fifteen years ago, it became neces- 
sary for Mrs, R. A. Emmons to find some 
occupation in which to earn money 
educate her three children. She became 
a newspaper agent. Representing the 
American Reformer, the great temperance 
organ in New York, for three years, she 
attended and reported every temperance 
convocation, great and small, in this 
country. Her travelling bag was packed 
from one year’s end to the other, and a 
telegraphic message sent her from coast 
to coast. During the entire time she sel- 
dom slept twice in the same bed. Then 
she spent three years in the advertising 
department of the same paper. With a 
tiny hammer in her pocket, a grip full of 
circulars and a pound or two of tacks she 
would board a freight train, and at every 
stopping she would step off and tack a 
circular to the nearest building or tree. 
In all the large established 
agencies. 

When the Reformer consolidated with 
the Voice, she spent three years in the 
lecture field. Then for three years she 
was at the head of a Chicago lecture 
bureau, and just before the World’s Fair 
she opened a real estate office, and it 
required twenty-seven oftice employees to 
earry out the details of 
Fortunate in her investments, 
made a fortune. 

Mrs. Emmons is one of the early apostles 
of reform dress for business women. It 
is said that she is the only woman in 
Chicago fifty years old who has ridden 
100 miles in one day on her bicycle. 


to 


cities she 


her business. 


she has 
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SWEET LAVENDER. 


We clip from the Philadelphia Record 
the following aromatic suggestions: 

One clever woman who was brought up 
in the city, but who has for the last few 
years been living in the country, succeeded 
in strongly individualizing herself in the 
memory of the friends she left behind her 
by sending them every season a generous 
bunch of lavender from a ‘really, truly” 
old-fashioned garden belonging to a spin- 
ster of the ‘‘Cranford”’ type. 

She engages all that grows in that peace- 
ful little sequestered corner of the earth 
where maiden meditation re-peoples the 





hand, wraps the long stems closely to. 
gether with tiny lavender ribbon, ‘rojj 
the bunch in spotless tissue-paper and 
then in white manilla, on which she in- 
scribes some apropos lines or a cheery 
message, and mails it to an invalid or to 
those wsthetic friends who know how to 
use it in the fin de sivcle way—that is, the 
English way of burning it in a room whieh 
they wish to fill with its elusive sweet. 
ness. 

Our Cranford cousins across the water 
not only use lavender to lend an aroma. 
tic freshness to the bed linen of their 
“spare’’ rooms or guest - chambers, but 
they have learned to make it shed its 
fragrance in any desired place, at any 
special time, by lighting the switches at 
the blossom end and letting them burn or 
smoulder slowly, inverting them as you do 
the Japanese pastiles. The doctors claim 
that there is a curative quality in the 
stimulation of sweet odors, and that upon 
some temperaments its effect for good jg 
very pronounced, 

In a room thus treated to a lavender 
smoke one has only to close one’s eyes in 
order to be transported in faney to the 
most ideal old garden ever walled in from 
the prosy world or sung by Dobson, 

The utilitarian sister, however, finds 
that lavender keeps the moths out of 
clothes, and this, its most prosaic use, 
recommends it to the appreciation of that 
larger number of women who seek to 
preserve precious material rather than 
priceless sentiment. But even the utili. 
tarians who don their mothless garments 
with self-congratulation cannot fail to be 
conscious of the fact that they lend a 
sweeter presence to an assembly than if 
their apparel were steeped in carbolized 
camphor. 

Should they happen to be colonial dames 
they may remember that our great-grand- 
mothers did not consider their preparation 
for church service complete unless they 
sarried along with their prayer-books a 
sprig of dainty lavender, folded in their 
handkerchiefs, and it is in a lavender 
scented environment only that we can 
fancy these good housewives moving and 
having their being. 

Never to have slept between the laven- 
der sheets of a real country house is to 
have missed the joy of Lotusland, which 
the gods, after all, vouchsafed only to the 
chosen few. 


-_-- 


BAY RIDGE ENTERPRISE. 





A New York correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Adrertiser thus describes a new and 
delightful way of raising money. 

‘Free Library Market open every Fri- 
day from 4 to 6,”’ 

These are the words on a highly deco- 
rated board which adorns the front of a 
building formerly used as tle post-office 
at Bay Ridge. 

The women of Bay Ridge have been in- 
terested for some time ina building for 
their free library. They have the library, 
but it is in very cramped quarters in the 
Atheneum Building, in one corner of 
which the market is now being held, The 
Bay Ridge Reading Club, composed of the 
leading women of Bay Ridge, has been 
particularly interested in the subject. It 
has held fairs. ‘But,’ as one of the mem- 
bers said, ‘“‘we hope to be emancipated 
from fairs.” 

It was suggested a week ago that the 
reading club opena market for the benefit 
of the new building. The market was 
opened June 12, very successfully. 

There are not so many people in Brook- 
lyn who know much about the pretty 
suburb of the city known as Bay Ridge. 
The residents consider it:the prettiest 
part of the country anywhere around. 
There are large places there, with charm- 
ing houses, beautiful lawns and gardens, 
a delightful sea view. and a fresh country 
fragrance pervading everything. It was 
the combination of all these things and 
the general feeling of good fellowship 
which prevailed that made the market 
possible. 

The people who had gardens sent prod- 
uce fresh picked, the good housewives 
sent cake, desserts, cookies, and genuine 
New England brown bread, and then, 
after they had done this, they went and 
sold the stock—taking the precaution 10 
the meantime to purchase a few delicacies 
from their neighbors’ gardens or freshly 
cooked dainties from their kitchens. 

The officers of the Reading Club, under 
whose auspices the market was opened, 
are: President, Mrs. E. W. Bliss, vice 
president, Mrs. Neil Poulson; secretary, 
Mrs. Otta Heinigke; treasurer, Mrs. R. W. 
Welch. The women who acted as man- 
agers of the market on the opening day 
were Mrs, Bliss. Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, 
Mrs. Albert Todd, Miss Minnie Bullock, 
and Miss Mary White. 

The visitors who viewed the market 
from the outside saw the most interesting 
part of the business. They saw three 
charming young women driving up in 4% 
many stylish dogearts, taking in big bas- 
kets of fresh vegetables with a busines’ 
like air, driving off to deliver them, an 


back again, until it looked as if there 
must be fashionable boarding - houses 
somewhere in the neighborhood. But 


that was a mistake. The three dogearts 
were driven by the younger women of the 
Reading Club. One of the privileges of 
the market is to have the goods delivered 
under such delightful conditions. 

“Such strawberries!’ said one of the 
early purchasers. Those were extra straw 
berries and sold for twenty cents a box, 
although they were worth double, eve! 
one said. The other strawberries sol at 
market prices, although they were also 
exceptional. In addition to the regu’ 
vegetables there were not a few usually 
found in the markets. There were kohl- 
radi, tansy, and chard, a vegetable said to 
be just a little better than spinach. 
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managers of the market were enthusiastic 
as their customers yesterday. 

“You can’t buy vegetables or fruit the 
day they are picked, everywhere,” said 
“We hope to have eggs, chickens, 
pot cheese, and all those things so difficult 
to get fresh,’ said another. ‘‘And we 
have a New England woman who makes 
genuine New England brown bread,”’ said 
a third, “and we are going to have baked 

s also.” 

Some of the cake is consigned to the 
market, and a percentage of its price is 
naid to the library. Orders will be taken 
for preserves, cakes, jellies and pickles in 
this way, for it is hoped the market will 
finally develop into an exchange for 
woman's work. 


one. 


=—_—— 


ONE NEWSPAPER WOMAN. 


The following interesting story is told 
of Mrs. Isabel Worrall Ball, the first woman 
ever regularly admitted to the press gal- 
lery of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington, by Carolyn Hal- 
stead in the Chicago Record: 


Mrs. Ball’s record reads like one of 
Bret Harte’s stories. She was born in a 
little double-log cabin in Putnam County, 
Illinois, near the old Grove Meeting- 
house, Where the cousin of Vice-president 
Adlai E. Stevenson used to preach, Raised 
in the thick of politics, her father being 
the well-known lawyer and _ politician, 
James Purcell Worrall, she is as erudite 
concerning the doings of both Republican 
and Democratic parties as the best men 
among them. 

She says herself: ‘Of the knowledge 
learned in schools I have a limited supply. 
The world has been my schoolroom, and 
men and women with eyes and ears and 
judgment enough to use them will get a 
liberal education in that way. Later, in 
Kansas, | herded my father’s cattle, and 
saving the hire of aman, earned the money 
necessary for a course in the State Normal 
School. It was a wide, new world that 
dawned upon my wondering eyes, when, 
following my father, who had gone before 
us, we set our faces toward the western 
sun and followed it till it led us to Pawnee 
County, Kansas, away out on the prairies, 
The jack-rabbits and prairie-dogs had held 
almost undisputed possession of the ter- 
ritory to the west of us. For weeks I 
lived out-of-doors, on my mustang, racing 
over the prairies, herding cattle and living 
an ideal life with my father as my close 
companion.”’ 

A change then came over the spirit of 
this daring young woman’s dream, for 
she was offered the position of ‘‘school- 
marm,’’ with an abandoned saloon where- 
into domicile the young idea, and where 
an occasional cowboy burst in upon her 
and her charges to inquire what she had 
to drink, and where the cry of a panther 
could be heard as he drank from the creek 
near by. Her career went on broadening 
from this point and she passed through 
all the gamut of positions from that of a 
clerk of the district court to a place in the 
State historical rooms, meanwhile finding 
time to marry Harry M. Ball—a studious, 
quiet and reserved man who thinks his 
energetic wife a marvel of cleverness. 
With him she went to New Mexico to live, 
where they led a wild life, often in danger 
from the hostile Indians. Mrs. Ball had 
taken to the pen, and found fine mate- 
rial in the scenes and dangers encoun- 
tered. 

In time she became the city editor of a 
Kansas journal, and after serving a four- 
teen years’ apprenticeship went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to try her fortune, Success 
met her on every side, as her strong in- 
dividuality, brillianey and original way of 
viewing matters in general gained her 
immediate recognition. 

Her early mingling in political matters 
has stood her in good stead, for she is in 
the midst of the American world of poli- 
ties, and much of her work is done in the 
political arena. She is telegraphic cor- 
Tespondent for the Topeka Capital, writ- 
ing to it every day, and that is how her 
hame caine to be chronicled in the annals 
of history. She fulfils the laws laid down 
by the committee on press privileges, and 
has been given a seat in the male press 
gallery, whose other occupants are uni- 
formly kind and courteous to her. 


-_<-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The A tlantic 
correspondence 
Successful 


Monthly, in the course of 
with representative 
public school-teachers and 
Superintendents, had the happy though 
to ask a selected group of them to write 
Out their professional autobiographies. 
Half a dozen of these “confessions” will 
appear in the July Aflantic. 


its 


In the San Francisco Sunday Examiner 
Mrs. Rix called the attention of the public 
to the shameful treatment to which 
female prisoners for vagrancy were sub- 
Jected in the city prison. Asa result of 
her “stirring up’ on the matter, the 
Prison cells are being scrubbed and white- 
Washed, and cots provided for the women 
to sleep on. 


The provisional programme for the fif- 
teenth international Christian Endeavor 
Convention issued by John Willis Baer, 
general Secretary, presents a great array 
of topics, speakers and meetings. Over 
thirty evangelical denominations are repre- 
‘ented by the speakers. A great many 
Countries will be heard from. The con- 
Yention will be held at Washington, D. C., 
July 8-14, Among the speakers announced 
—. Christian citizenship meeting are 
“ts. Ruth Baker, Boston, and Miss Jessie 
A. Ackerman, Chicago. 











Some of the Japanese women have 
adopted a queer bicycle costume that is a 
combination of the bloomers with the na- 
tive dress. It is neither Japanese nor Eu- 
ropean. Combined with the upper part 
of the kamona costume, the Japanese 
ladies clothe their nether limbs in what 
are neither knickerbockers, trousers, zou- 
aves nor bloomers. The ludicrous effect 
is heightened by the girl's having the 
national habit of turning the toes in de- 
veloped to its fullest extent. 


Dr. Goldwin Smith is a conservative on 
the subject of higher education for women, 
and in the Saturday Review congratulates 
Oxford on having refused to grant women 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He pictures 
a terrible downward progress of ‘‘emascu- 
lation’? which would set in if this initial 
privilege were once granted, and laments 
the tendency of women to revolt “against 
what have hitherto been regarded as the 
limitations and safeguards of their sex.” 
So he lumps in a desire for knowledge 
with a craving for ‘‘male practices, male 
pleasures, male resorts,” the extreme 
manifestation of which is ‘*The Woman 
Who Did.” A gallant man is the doctor, 
very. And itis really too bad that there 
should be women who cannot find a suffi- 
cient career in crochet work.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 


_-—-— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


RAGGLES. 


Raggles was only a scrubby little In- 
dian pony. His owner had evidently con- 
sidered him of no use, and had cruelly 
turned him loose on the bare prairie. 

He was a sorry looking little fellow, as 
he stood one morning at the gate to Mr. 
Hudson's large cattle ranch, shivering in 
the wind, and looking with a wistful gaze 
at the sleek, fat ponies inside. 

Mr. Hudson noticed him, and started to 
drive him away. But his little daughter 
Lillian said: ‘*Let him in, papa, he looks 
so hungry.’’ Mr. Hudson opened the 
gate, and the pony walked in, just as if it 
were his home. 

Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no one 
knew anything about him, Lillian 
claimed him as her special property, and 
named him Raggles, on account of his 
long, tangled mane and tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike 
the rest of the ponies on the farm. He 
soon came to regard Lillian as his mis- 
tress. She learned to ride him, and could 
often be seen cantering over the prairies. 

But Raggles seemed to consider that she 
was not much of a rider, for he would 
carefully avoid all the dangerous-looking 
places and holes in the ground, made by 
coyotes and prairie dogs. 

When the next spring came Raggles did 
not look like the same little scrub. His 
rusty brown coat had all come off. anda 
new black one had taken its place. 

By the next fall the neighborhood could 
boust of a public school, and when Lillian 
began to go, Raggles found he had regular 
duty every day. 

Lillian would saddle him and ride to the 
schoolhouse, two miles away, then tie up 
his bridle and send him home. At about 
half-past three Mr. Hudson would saddle 
him again and send him for Lillian. 

He always arrived on time, and if he 
was early would wait patiently by the 
door until school closed. 

Some readers will remember the blizzard 
that struck western Kansas in 1885, when 
so many people lost their lives and thou- 
sands of cattle were frozen to death. The 
storm commenced about noon, and the 
weather grew steadily colder. 

The snow blew so thick and fast that 
Mrs. Hudson was afraid to trust Raggles 
to go for Lillian, but Mr. Hudson was sick 
and there was no one else. 

She went to the barn, put the saddle on 
him, and tied plenty of warm wraps on. 
Then she threw her arms around his shag- 
gy neck, and told him to be sure to bring 
Lillian home. 

He seemed to understand, and started 
out with his shambling trot in the direc- 
tion of the schoolhouse. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious 
parents. When two sad hours passed their 
anxiety was terrible, as they strained their 
eyes to see through the blinding snow his 


sO 


shaggy form bringing their darling safely 
home. At last he came with Lillian on 
his back. bundled up from head to foot. 

The teacher had fastened her on the 
pony and given him the rein; and so he 
had brought her safely home, none the 
worse for her ride, except being thorough- 
ly chilled.—Good Housekeeping. 


=_--— 


HUMOROUS. 


“It is queer,”’ said Mrs. Bloocher, ‘‘that 


a man can take enough interest in his | 


wife’s letters to open them, but not enough 
to mail them.’’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


The little four-year-old daughter of a 


After invoking a blessing 


other evening. 
she 


on all the members of the family 











wound up by saying: “And bless Mr. 
Hicksworthy. Amen.’ Then she rose 
up, but immediately knelt down again. 
‘I don’t mean the Mr. Hicksworthy that 
thinks he’s so smart, Lord, but the poor 
old Mr. Hicksworthy that’s only got one 
eye and always gives me candy. Amen.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

In a composition on boys, a little girl 
says: ‘*The boy is not an animal, yet they 
can be heard to a considerable distance. 
When a boy hollers he opens his big 
mouth like frogs, but girls hold their 
tongue till they are spoke to, and then 
they answer respectable and tell just how 
it was. A boy thinks himself clever be- 


| cause he can wade where it is deep, but | 


God made the dry land and rested on the 
seventh day. 
is called a husband, and then he stops 
wading and stays out nights, but the 
grew-up girl isa widow and keeps house.”’ 
When the little girl has grown up to be a 
new woman, her opinion on grown-up 
boys will be interesting. 

Little Dot—Mamma says th’ cat is full 
of electricity. 

Little Dick—Of course. Put your ear 
down on ’er an’ you can hear the trolley. 
—Good News. 

“I tell you, Mrs. Wilbur, William 
McKinley will be the next President of 
the United States,”’ said old Wilbur, read- 
ing the paper. 

“I think so myself,” returned Mrs. Wil- 
bur, meekly. 

“You,’’ roared Wilbur, looking over his 
glasses at her, severely. “You! What 
do you or any other woman know about 
politics? You! You think McKinley 
will be President, eh? Well, I just tell 
you right now he’s not in it.”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





NEVER FAILS TO HELP HIM. 


‘| have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for 
chills and fever and it has helped me a 
great deal. It purifies my blood and 
keeps my system from blood poisoning. I 
always have a bottle on hand, whenever I 
get tired and run down I begin taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilila and it never fails to 
help me.’ Philip T. Greely, 13 Centre 
Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Hoop’s PILus cure indigestion, bilious- 
ness. 

—_ 


$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY «& Co., 

Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
‘or full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hasth Fysneyvanin St. 
: ‘ifteenth year. (pens 
Girls’ Classical School. sotember 22nd. 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Specia 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
fr HEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston, 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 





Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 

These lectures are given singly or as a 


course, and 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 


women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 


north-sider knelt to say her prayers the | YOUP chance with us. Enclose two 
| Stamps. 


CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


When the boy grows up he | 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— _ 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
| poems, most of which have never before 
| been put into English. They representa 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 


century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

y Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done A plese of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

This little book is a credit alike to the author and 
the publishers.—Minnecapolis [ribune. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 

rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 
_ Lhave read some of the poems saostuliy, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
* Haik.”” 


We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whow have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journal. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in cary ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
I hese verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary Capac ty ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Sos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight. shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—B ston Transcript. 

Thetranslator. reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful iv giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems froth the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—Auf/ale Commer- 
ctal 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc 
Miss Blackwell's work has been welt done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Aoston Times. 

\ collection of poems revealing unexpected beau 
ties.... Itis apparent that the Pres has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are tull of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Pust 

‘The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
| tion. Almost every note is touched; of patriotism, 

love, religion. ‘The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 
A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
| Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
‘The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WV. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er. laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘Ihe soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
| ature... . The work Le been well done, and we are 
| delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Balti 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe a common 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most inte esting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Onental 1n the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. ... We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land pm oe by fire and sword, 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—CAristian Work. 
General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
» C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday. The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your edeniveble transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals ct this people have a double 
interest : that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it toa wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere p: Ay something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
| one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 
| Ihe poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
| to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 

of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reasons that the 
| Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I reac 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
| that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
| Harris. Commissioner of Education. There were 

many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman's Journal Office. Boston. 


with or without stereopticon | 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

| Price, postpaid, 0 cents. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocker, M.D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author, 
The work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 so. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 

A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 


(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” ‘* Redeemer and Kedeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown Author of “History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
Beneath Old Rooftrees”’ 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily + hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The boos is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the “Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site a the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775." 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Kome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Cloth 


1.25 ~ 


Natural Law etc 
Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





HOOSACG 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD tuUNNz 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 rp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

- R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CoO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS . 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
8 responsible for the payment. 








THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 
Thinking it important that the National 
Republican party should recognize the 
political power which women already 
possess, including in three States the right 
to vote for President and Congressmen 
next November, I accompanied the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation to St. Louis. 

The gold standard being the dominant 
question, there was a natural unwilling- 
ness to introduce any new issue. For an 
unequivocal declaration in behalf of the 
submission of woman suffrage by consti- 
tutional amendments by the States, as 
proposed by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
or by a Sixteenth Amendment, as pro- 
posed by Miss Anthony, I found there 
was no chance whatever. On my way to 
St. Louis, I secured the promise of Sen- 
ator Lodge that he would offer in com- 
mittee a declaration which I had drawn in 
favor of the rights and interests of 
women, of equal opportunities, equal 
wages for equal work, and protection to 
the home; approving also of the admis- 
sion of women to wider fields of useful- 
ness, and welcoming their coéperation in 
rescuing the country from mismanage- 
ment and misrule. Mr. Reed of the Rhode 
Island delegation also promised me to 
vote for the resolution. 

Arriving in St. Louis on Sunday after- 
noon I went directly to Forest Park Uni- 
versity, some five miles from the centre of 
the city, where I enjoyed the hospitality 
of Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, and met Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, of Chicago. 
Next day Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt arrived. The 
Platform Committee were formally ap- 
pointed on Wednesday morning. It met 
at once and appointed a sub-committee, to 
report on Wednesday evening. I had pre- 
viously visited the State delegations and 
reached by interview or letter more than 
forty of the members of the platform 
committee. Through Mrs. Lillie D. Blake 
a hearing was promised us before the 
committee on Wednesday evening. But 
when the committee convened, Gov. War- 
mouth, from the sub-committee, stated 
the inability of the sub-committee to re- 
port until the following morning. Realiz- 
ing that there was no time to be lost, Mrs. 
Blake promptly asked to be heard. Gen. 
Lew Wallace took the chair, and a most 
interesting hearing followed. Mrs. Blake, 
of New York, Mrs. McCulloch, of Illinois, 
and Mrs, Anna Sneed Cairns, of Missouri, 
presented a memorial and resolutions from 
the National-American W. S. A. Mrs. 
Crannell, of Albany, N. Y., spoke at 
length in opposition, and submitted a 
written argument from the remonstrants. 
Representatives of the National W. C. 
T. U. presented a memorial for prohibi- 
tion signed by Frances E. Willard and its 
general officers. Mr. Darlington Mott, 
the Pennsylvania member, although per- 
sonally a suffragist, spoke in opposition 
to adopting a woman suffrage resolution, 
on the ground that a majority of the 
women of Pennsylvania have not yet 
shown that they favor it. By great good 
fortune Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president 
of the Women’s National Republican 
Leagues, was present, and spoke in behalf 
of the Woman’s Rights resolution pre- 
pared by me, with an ability and eloquence 
which captivated and convinced the com- 
mittee. I followed with an argument and 
appeal, and the committee then closed the 
hearing. Many members crowded around 
us to promise theirsupport to the woman’s 
rights resolution. On Thursday morning 
at 10 A. M., Mrs. Foster and myself at- 
tended the final session of the full com- 
mittee. But no further speech from her 
was needed. The committee unanimously 
voted to put the woman’s rights plank 
into the platform, of which it forms the 
concluding paragraph. 

In the sub-committee of nine members 
Senator Teller offered and urged an ex- 
plicit resolution for woman suffrage ,but it 
received only his single vote. There were 
several suffragists on the sub-committee, 
who would gladly have voted for it, if 
they had hoped for its adoption by the 
full committee. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt was notified 
of the hearing on Wednesday evening, 
but unfortunately she was detained at the 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Convention, 
and arrived after the Committee had ad- 
journed, to our great disappointment. 

Doubtless the opponents will claim that 
the plank is evasive and unsatisfactory. 
But while it does not in terms commit the 
party to woman suffrage, it does unmis- 





takably signify its willingness to accept 


and welcome woman suffrage. It pledges | 


itself to extend equal opportunities, equal 
pay for equal work, and protection to the 
home. The, concluding paragraph is a 
direct invitation to the women of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah to resist the 
effort to secede, and it may have impor- 
tant practical results. In any case, it isa 
great mistake to suppose that voting is 
the only form of political power. Women 
are already a power in politics, and this 
plank is an invitation to women to inter- 
est themselves hereafter more than ever 
before. The fact that the platform com- 


| mittee of fifty adopted it unanimously is 


a striking evidence of progress. 

For myself, 1 am more and more con- 
vinced that the appeal to National Con- 
vention for endorsement of woman suf- 
frage should be made hereafter only by 
women and men who are in sympathy 
with its general position, and are willing 
to advocate the election of its candidates. 
Mrs. Blake’s excellent speech, and those of 
Mrs. McCulloch and Mrs. Cairns, would 
have had more weight had they been iden- 
tified with the Republicans. Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s position as a Republican added force 
to her magnificent appeal, and brought 


the whole committee to our side. 
; H. B. B. 





THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS. 


The eleventh National Republican Con- 
vention has come and gone. Just forty 
years ago it organized under the leader- 
ship of ‘‘John and Jessie.” For the first 
time, it has this year witnessed a formal 
withdrawal of five States through their 
representatives, headed by Senator Teller, 
of Colorado, The scene reminded me of 
the memorable withdrawal from the U. S. 
Senate of the leaders of the seceding 
States. Up to the adoption of the plat- 
form, the proceedings had seemed unusu- 
ally tame and formal, Of course the im- 
mense amphitheatre, with its ascending 
floors and overhanging galleries, packed 
with fifteen thousand interested spectators, 
was a glorious and inspiring scene. There 
was no lack of banners, of cheering and of 
surface enthusiasm. But the nomination 
of McKinley was a foregone conclusion. 
There was no possibility of any other 
nominee. All the opponents of McKinley 
combined could not have prevented or 
postponed his nomination. The only 
struggle was the “battle of the stand- 
ards.’’ Here the case was quite other- 
wise, and the result at first seemed doubt- 
ful. 

There was no doubt that a large major- 
ity of the 1,000 delegates were opposed to 
the free coinage of silver. But many felt, 
and Mark Hanna expressed the opinion, 
that to declare in terms for agold standard 
would divide the party and endanger 
McKinley’s election. Even Senator Hoar, 
as appeared by a published interview, ad- 
vised the convention to declare for ‘sound 
money”’ and for gold and silver on a parity 
of value, thus postponing a direct issue. 
All that the silver men asked, as a condi- 
tion of remaining, was that there should 
not be a definite and tinal declaration for 
a gold standard. 

To Senator Lodge, more than to any 
other man in the Convention, is due the 
emphatic platform declaration for the 
gold standard. Whatever may result of 
victory or defeat in the coming campaign, 
Senator Lodge is entitled to the primacy 
in the impending conflict. Although 
Mark Hanna refused to make him chair- 
man of the Platform Committee, preferring 
Gov. Foraker, of Ohio, as a supporter of 
McKinley, Lodge was the real leader of 
the committee. Not only so, he was the 
organizer of the gold forces. He con- 
solidated the Eastern and Middle and 
Southern delegates into a compact major- 
ity. Dr. Courtney also did most effective 
work among the Southern delegates. No 
doubt the noble stand taken by Crane, of 
Massachusetts, in behalf of the admission 
of the colored delegates at the Southern 
hotel, had great weight in securing their 
subsequent adherence to the gold stand 
ard. 

“It is the early bird that catches the 
worm.” The Convention did not meet 
until Tuesday morning, June 16. But 
early on Monday morning Senator Lodge, 
as it has been currently reported, called 
upon Mark Hanna for an assurance 
that the platform should say ‘‘gold.” 
Hanna positively refused. Senator Lodge 
told him that if it did not say gold there 
would be war to the knife. Hanna told 
Lodge that he was “the most unreasonable 
man on the face of the earth.’’ Lodge 
replied that the unreasonableness was all 
on the side of Hanna. Lodge at once 
broke up negotiations, gathered the radi- 
cal gold standard delegates of New Eng- 
land and sent them out to every one of 
the fifty State and Territorial delegations 
to do missionary work. So zealously did 
they labor that, by ten o’clock Monday 
night, Senator Lodge announced 618 dele- 
gates pledged to vote for ‘‘gold”’ in the 
Convention, about two-thirds of all. 
Hanna wanted instead the words ‘“‘existing 


| standard,’’ but was refused. Sen. Lodge | 








and his friends then demanded of Gov. | 


Foraker an acceptance of gold in the plat- 
form as a condition of their support, but 
he politely declined to give it. So when 
the committee met the battle was renewed. 
A committee of nine was chosen con- 
taining eight gold menand Senator Teller, 
the silver leader. The sub-committee re- 
ported for gold and the full committee 
ratified its action. 

Once more there will be in this campaign 
a real and vital issue. It is refreshing to 
know that the currency question will be | 
authoritatively settled next November. | 
But the Eastern people are not fully aware 
of the numbers and determination of the | 
advocates of free silver throughout the 
whole region west of the Alleghanies. It 
will be a close and desperate and doubtful 
fight. Mr. McKinley is nominated, but he 
is not yet elected. H. B. B. 


| 
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A MISSOURI TANGLE. 

In accordance with a call issued by 
Mrs. Addie M. Johnson, State president 
of the Missouri Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for a meeting of the society on Mon- 
day morning, June 15, at the Central 
Christian Church, St. Louis, Mo., about 
100 persons assembled. All but two or 
three of those present were women. A 
majority came as delegates from the St. 
Louis Equal Rights Club, chosen upon a 
basis of from one to five of its actual 
membership. There were also delegates 
present from a number of local suffrage 
associations in different parts of the State, 
chosen on a basis of one to twenty-five 
members and three for each association. 
Mrs. Johnson called the meeting to order, 
and the pastor opened the meeting with 
prayer. It became apparent at once that 
there were two irreconcilable differences 
of opinion—first as to the basis of repre- 
sentation. and second as to the nature of 
the meeting. Mrs. Johnson and her 
friends had called it as a delegate meeting 
of the Missouri State Society, reorganized 
15 months ago by Miss Anthony and Miss 
Shaw with officers appointed by Miss 
Anthony, but without any constitution, 
by-laws or basis of representation. In 
this appointment the fact that since 1867 
there have been in Missouri two State 
societies, ome society auxiliary to the 
American W. 8S. A., with Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard as president, and another society 
auxiliary to the National W. S. A., with 
the late Mrs. Virginia T. Minor as presi- 
dent, seems to have been overlooked or 
disregarded. Mrs. Hazard’s society has a 
constitution, by-laws and officers who 
hold their positions until their successors 
are chosen. Both these societies, owing 
to various causes, have been allowed to 
slumber in innocuous desuetude, and Miss 
Anthony, as_ president of the National 
American W. S. A. wishing to revive the 
work, some 15 months ago, took the re- 
sponsibility of appointing general officers. 
These general officers have done little or 
nothing towards organizing the State until 
within afew weeks. Mrs. Johnson, in 
the name of her executive committee, 
recently sent out some 15 invitations to 
the suffragists of other localities upon a 
basis indicated by her as above. ‘The St. 
Louis Club claimed a different basis, and 
sought to control the meeting. It de- 
clined to recognize the right of Mrs. 
Johnson to preside, and Mrs. V. C. 
Whitney, of St. Louis, at once moved to 
proceed to the election of a temporary 
chairman, claiming that such was the 
method adopted by other political con- 
ventions. Mrs. Jolnson declared the 
motion out of order, and stated that the 
first business of the annual meeting 
would be to appoint a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, in order to decide who were 
entitled to seats. 

Thereupon Mrs. Whitney proceeded to 
nominate a temporary chairman and to 
put the motion herself. The entire fore- 
noon was spent in a vain attempt to bring 
together persons who took diametrically 
opposite views, and a majority of whom 
were determined that Mrs. Johnson 
should not preside. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, as National Organizer, was called 
upon to give her opinion. But, as soon 
as it was expressed in favor of Mrs. John- 
son’s right to preside until her successor 
was chosen, Mrs. Catt’s advice was dis- 
regarded. Mr. Blackwell, being invited 
to speak, pointed out that even if this 
were a State Convention and not an 
annual meeting, it could not be a delegate 
convention unless and until it was decided 
who were entitled to seats. But he might 
as well have whistled to the wind. A 
majority of those present representing the 
St. Louis Club were determined to oust 
Mrs. Johnson before transacting any other 
business. 

After an adjournment for lunch the 
fruitless wrangle was resumed. Mrs. John- 
son ended it by calling upon all who 
recognized her right to preside, and were 
willing to proceed upon the delegate 
business of one to twenty-five, to with- 
draw to the basement. Each body then 





constitution, 


proceeded harmoniously, and were ad- 


dressed by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake, and J. Ellen Foster. 

The result is two societies—each claim- 
ing to be the Missouri Woman Suffrage 
Association. Unless some basis of recon- 
ciliation can be reached, both bodies will 
probably send delegates to the next 
annual meeting of the National-American, 
and there claim recognition. 

Inasmuch as there still exist in Mis- 
souri two associations of long standing, 
one of which has (possibly each) a printed 
by-laws and _ officers, it 
would seem wise to preserve continuity and 
harmonize an otherwise irrepressible con- 
flict, by reviving and reuniting the old 
associations. The cause of woman’s en- 
franchisement is far too great and sacred 
to be subordinated to a war of personali- 
ties. Surely some woman or man of charac- 
ter, ability, and social position can be 
found in Missouri, upon whom all parties 
can unite! Above all, it should be some 
one who is willing to give time, thought, 
and labor to pushing the work of educa- 
ting and organizing the people of Missouri 
for securing to women equal legal and 
political rights. H. B. B. 

>_>? 


THE “WOMAN” PLANK. 


It appears that the ‘‘Woman’’ plank in 
the Republican platform is largely a repe- 
tition of that in the platform of 1872, 
when Grant was nominated for his second 
term, with Henry Wilson, a believer in 
woman suffrage, for Vice-president. This 
was its form: 

The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of 
freedom. Their admission to wider 
spheres of usefulness is viewed with sat- 
isfaction; and the honest demand of any 
class of citizens for additional rights 
should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 

In the platform of 1876, when Hayes 
and Wheeler were candidates, Mr. Hayes 
being an advocate of woman’s voting, this 
was their plank: 

The Republican party recognizes with 
its approval the substantial advances re- 
cently made toward the establishment of 
equal rights for women by the many im- 
portant amendments effected by Republi- 
can Legislatures in the laws which con- 
cern the personal and property relation of 
wives, mothers and widows, and by the 
appointment and election of women to 
the superintendence of education, char- 
ities and other public trusts. The honest 
demands of this class of citizens for addi- 
tional rights, privileges and immunities 
should be treated with respectful consid- 
eration. 

Gartield is also reckoned among women 
suffragists, but in his platform there was 
no reference to the subject nor in any 
subsequent presidential platform till that 
of this year, and now it says: 

The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women. [Protec- 
tion of American industries includes equal 
opportunities, equal pay for equal work 
and protection to the home. We favor 
the admission of women to wider spheres 
of usefulness and welcome their codépera- 
tion in rescuing the country from Demo- 
cratic and Populistic mismanagement and 
misrule. 

That ardent woman suffrage advocate, 
the Springfield Republican, spurns this 
plank and asks, “Supposing that any 
party should declare that the value of the 
voting of men was conditioned on their 
adherence to its particular faith and its 
support of theirticket. Then the absurd- 
ity would be seen without any trouble.” 
— Boston Daily Transcript. 
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“QUELLE ALOUETTE!”’ 


“Quelle alouette!’’ said one of Jean 
Ingelow’s bright children in ‘*Fated to be 
Free.” And “Quelle alouette!’’ cried I, 
when my inspired friend proposed that we, 
staid and respectable Boston spinsters 
that we were, should try a ‘‘shoot’’ or a 
‘chute,’ or whatever the true name of it 
is (nothing will adequately express the 
style of locomotion, so no matter!) on the 
new toboggan slide. We told nobody of 
our intentions, of course, and on our way 
thither, Conscience (as we will call her), 
showed some signs of faint-heartedness. 
“What an ignominous death!’ she ex- 
claimed once. ‘‘Have you made your 
will?’ I returned, in true Yankee fashion, 
Then we took courage and went on. All 
was quiet when we arrived, as the water- 
fall was not yet “let on,’’ and the boat- 
men in their picturesque costumes had 
not yet carried the boats over to the slide. 
Only the great steep incline stretched 
above us suggestively. I told Conscience 
I knew I should feel like the American 
girl who went down the toboggan slide in 
Canada. As she reached the bottom in 
safety, she exclaimed: ‘“O, I wouldn't 
have missed that for a thousand dollars!’ 
“Come up, then, and try another,’’ urged 
her friends. ‘Not if you’d gire me a 
thousand!’ was the instant reply. 

But see!.with a rush and a gush and a 
hiss comes the water down over the track, 








soon to be our breakneck path. One by 


es 
one the boats are hauled up at the Side 
each with its picturesque boatman ip the 
stern. We are thrilled, and I start to join 
the would-be passengers. ( Onscience 
however, is inexorable; she must see ene 
boat-load come down first, in order to 
judge of our possible sensations before. 
hand. To me this seems to be one of the 
cases where ignorance may be a bliss, anq 
I object to having my feelings unneces. 
sarily harrowed up beforehand. But, being 
of a yielding disposition, I give way, and 
we watch the first set of deluded pleas. 
ure-seekers coast down the spinal column 
of the waterfall. 

Faster and faster rushes the boat, until, 
as it strikes the lake at the bottom, jt 
bounds slightly above the surface two or 
three times, and then calmly spins across, 
The people in the rear end must have got 
quite a sprinkling; we mentally resolve to 
sit in front. 

We feel less than ever like going, but it 
would never do for two strong-minded 
Bostonians (and subscribers of the Woy. 
AN’s JOURNAL to boot), to back out from 
an undertaking, so we go up to the car 
which is to haul us to the top of the slope. 
Alas! Something is amiss with the ma. 
chinery, so that the cars are not running 
to-day, and nothing remains but to labor 
up the steep ascent on foot. Our courage 
rises with the obstacle; we wouldn’t back 
out now on any account! Panting, we 
reach the top, and watch one or two boats 
shoot down the awful abyss, before it 
comes vur turn. We get in—no one ip 
front of us. ‘‘Hold on tight!” we are told. 
As if it would occur to us to do otherwise! 
Now we are off, through the wind and the 
water, with arush and a swoop that is in- 
describable. I know now how a falling 
star must feel. The motion, especially 
near the bottom, had something delicious- 
ly exhilarating—the bounding on the sur- 
face of the water below was quite flat in 
comparison. 

I nearly lost my hat, but otherwise 
found the experience quite an agreeable 
one, and demure Conscience would have 
been more than ready to try it over again 
if it had not been for the climb. We con- 
tented ourselves, however, with standing 
on the shore and studying the expressions 
of countenance of several successive boat- 
loads as they landed. How I longed fora 
kodak! As we came out, there was no 
car in sight, so we walked to the next 
corner. ‘‘Now no one will know where 
we have been,’’ remarked Conscience. 

E. C. 
-_>- 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


The National Educational Association 
will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., from July 7 
to 11. One of the many distinguished 
woman educators who will be present is 
Miss Estelle Reel, State superintendent of 
schools for Wyoming. About fifteen 
women have some part on the official pro- 
gramme as speakers or leaders of discus- 
sions. In this list Chicago has a large 
representation. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, will speak on ‘‘Organiza- 
tion, a Social Ideal, an Educational Ideal.” 

Miss Flora J. Cooke, of the Chicago 
Normal School (Col. Parker’s School), 
who has written a series of nature myths 
for children, which tell in a pretty simple 
manner stories about stones, sticks, water 
and plants, will talk on ‘The Place of 
Science in Primary Work.’’ Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, of the college settlement at 
the stockyards, will tell of ‘*The Children 
of Our Cities,’ and Miss Bertha Payne, 
also of Chicago, will describe the ‘‘Possi- 
bilitities of a Kindergarten Club.”’ 

“Kindergarten Literature; Its Growth 
and Future,’’ will be considered by Miss 
Sarah E, Wiltse, of West Roxbury, Mass., 
secretary of the International Kinder 
garten Union, who has written for chil- 
dren and for teachers. One of her books, 
“The Place of the Story in Education,” is 
well known to educators, and she is now 
at work on a history of child study i2 
America, part of which has already beet 
published in the Pedagogical Seminary. 
Dr. Mara Pratt of Boston, the well- 
know writer of history stories and ge0g 
raphy stories for school-children, will 
speak on “The Nervous Force of the 
Teacher.” 

Miss Caroline T. Havens, of New York, 
a kindergartner of note, will speak 
“The Allies of the Kindergarten Move 
ment.’ She has charge of the kinderga™ 
ten work at the summer school at Glen’ 
Falls. Miss Anna K. Eggleston, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will talk on ‘Parents’ Study 
Classes” and on “The Results of Child 
Study in Our Country Schools,” and Dr. 
Ida C. Bender, primary supervisor of 
Buffalo, will discuss informally “Ele- 
mentary Education” and ‘Physical Edu- 
cation.”’ 

Other women on the programme ae 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools; Mrs. Eva D. Kel- 
logg, editor of Primary Education; Eliz 
beth O. Stearns, supervisor of musi¢ iD 
Springfield, Mass.; Miss Julia Etta Craa® 
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———— 
the bright music-teacher of the Postdam 
Normal school, and Mrs, Nellie 8S. Kedzie 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. 

F. M. A. 
-_--— — 


WOMEN AT ST. LOUIS. 


Those who have attended the National 
Conventions of the Republican party for 
thirty years have noticed and often com- 
mented upon the increasing interest taken 
in those important events by the women 
of the country. A mere record of figures, 
if they had been kept, would be an 
eloquent comment and symptom of the 
social and political changes which are 
directing the growth of our country into 
the next century. 

It is only eight years ago that the first 
woman journalist attended these conven- 
tions professionally, and this year the 
number is past the one hundred mark. 
Four years ago the representatives of 
women’s Republican clubs made their 
first appearance; this year these clubs 
have sent delegates to St. Louis trom ten 
different States. 

The woman suffrage organization sent 
an insignificant delegation twenty years 
ago, but this year is represented by several 
hundred well-bred, well-read, well-edu- 
cated and well-to-do women. They rep- 
resent an organization which covers every 
State and Territory, which has won the 
day in three States, and seems about to 
win in at least two more during the pres- 
ent year. 

A delegation from the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
was not in existence in 1872, now desires 
to be heard as the mouthpiece of an order 
with 400,000 members and a following of 
at least a million. All of these are im- 
portant facts, and speak volumes for the 
development of woman’s activities in all 
the higher phases of social, industrial and 
political life. The woman’s Republican 
movement is probably the most important 
of all from the standpoint of the politican 
and the statesman. The fact that they 
have sprung into being, have spread and 
prospered until they represent tens of 
thousands of active, thoughtful and 
patriotic citizens, and that the Democratic 
party has thus far not given any sign of a 
similar development, means that ere many 
years have gone by the Republican leaders 
in many of the so-called doubtful States 
will admit the sex to suffrage if for no 
other purpose than merely for the selfish 
one of having always an assured majority. 
—Dover (N. H.) Enquirer. 

a 
THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


The complete list of officers of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
met at Louisville, May 27-29, is: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago, 
Ill.; vice-president, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, 
Lynn, Mass. : secretary, Mrs. C. P. Barnes, 
Louisville, Ky.; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., 
treasurer, Mrs. Frank Trumbull, Colorado; 
auditor, Mi:s Annie Laws, Cincinnati, O. 

The new directors for 1896-1898 are: 
Mrs. Sophie B. Wright, New Orleans, La. ; 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Mrs. Edward Longstreth, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. George W. Townsend, Buffalo, Me Bek 
Miss Clara Conway, Memphis, Tenn. ; Mrs. 
Frances M. Ford, Nebraska; Mrs. Esther 
Allen Jobes, Washington; Mrs. Etta M. 
Osgood, Maine; Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, 
Washington, D. C. 

From this list it is seen that the General 
Federation makes an effort in choosing 
its officers and directors to have as many 
States represented as possible, no two 
women from the same State being chosen. 

On motion of Mrs. Breed, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Massachusetts, Mrs. Lu- 
cinda H. Stone, of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Jennie G. Croly, of New York, were made 
honorary vice-presidents for life. 

Many resolutions were offered, among 
them those concerning peace and arbitra- 
tion, the indorsement of the women of 
Kentucky toward the question of the 
return of Col. Breckinridge to politics; 
another concerning forestry, and one deal- 
ing with the department meetings. 

“The Louisville Biennial of ’96 differed 
in many things from that of Philadelphia 
in ‘94, writes the editor of Women’s 
Clubs Department in the Boston Sunday 
Herald : 

For one thing, it was better planned, 
everything was systematically arranged, 
and there was a time and a place for 
everything and everybody. Then, too, 
the hospitality shown the delegates and 
Visitors by the people of Louisville ex- 
ceeded anything known or felt in the 
history of the Federation. If there be a 
criticism to be made, or even two or three, 
it is that the holding of department meet- 
Ings was a mistake, it created confusion 
and disappointed many who wanted to 
enjoy all the programme, and found them- 
Selves unable to be in three, sometimes 
four, halls at once. So obvious was this 
mistake that the next biennial will im- 
prove upon this. Then, too, the pro- 
gramme, already over long, was frequently 
encroached upon by the introduction of 
people from other societies, who came to 
bring “friendly greetings,’’ which often- 





times were better understood than ex- 
pressed; for a bearer of these, presented 


to the convention and given permission | 


to ‘say a few words,’ would frequently 
be carried away with her own eloquence, 
and enter into the history, aims and objects 
of her own organization to an interminable 
length. Another mistake was the con- 
suming of a day and a half in the revision 
of the constitution and by-laws, a thing so 
obviously impossible that it was finally 
referred to the council, a body composed 
of the board of officers and the president 
of all clubs in the Federation. 

The great evening meetings in Macau- 
ley’s Theatre were the culmination of 
the grace, the beauty, the dignity and 
impressiveness of the convention. Each 
delegation sat beneath its own flag, some 
of blue and silver, others of yellow, of 
pearl gray or of snowy white. The aisles 
were guarded by ushers and pages, but 


when the delegations were seated the doors | 
were thrown open tothe public, and every | 
at which many distinguished guests from 


seat was filled, the auditorium presented a 
brilliant scene, for, in response to Mrs. 


Henrotin’s request, all of the club women | 


guests wore evening dress, and none of 
the ladies wore bonnets. 


Hartwell Catherwood, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier and Miss Clara Conway. On Friday 
evening Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. Ellen Semple, of 
Kentucky, were the speakers, two short 
papers being also read by Mrs. Ellen A. 
Richardson, of Massachusetts. During 
the addresses each evening, the band 
played national and other airs. The house 
clapped ‘‘Dixie Land,” and rose at ‘*The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ but when the 
first notes of ‘Old Kentucky Home’’ were 
sounded, the Southern women burst out 
in the sweetest, softest song, the New 
England women took up the refrain, and 
when it came to the chorus, everybody in 
the audience was singing with an enthu- 
siasm and a tenderness and sympathy 
which it is well to feel, but impossible to 
describe. 


PRESS COMMENT. 


a 





The final plank of all relates to the 
rights of women. The party is not pledged 
to female suffrage, but it is to equal pay 
for equal work, the protection of the home 
and the enlargement of the sphere of 
woman’s usefulness.—Chicago Duily Inter- 
Ocean (Rep.) 

The convention touched the prohibition 
question with extreme delicacy, declaring 
that ‘‘we sympathize with all wise and 
legitimate efforts to lessen and prevent 
the evils of intemperance and to promote 
morality.” So say we all of us, but we 
disagree as soon as any specific plan to 
prevent intemperance and promote moral- 
ity is proposed, On the question of woman 
suffrage the platform is equally vague and 
weak. The men who have at last ceased 
trying to “do something for silver’ have 
concluded apparently to “do something 
for women.’’ What it is, each reader of 
the plank may determine for himself.— 
Philadelphia Daily Public Ledger (Rep.) 

The Republican party is mindful of the 
rights and interests of women, and asks 
for them equal pay for equal work and 
protection to the home. Always on the 
side of morality, sympathy is expressed 
for the temperance cause, and wise and 
legitimate efforts will be made to advance 
it.— Buffalo (N. Y.) Daily News (Rep.) 

Evidently no wild Western Republican 
planned that plank. It has the glossy 
finish of the effete East. The unfettered 
syntax of the West would have bade 
woman ‘‘to get a move on,” ‘‘to hustle,”’ 
to ‘“‘get there, Eliza,’ or to “get on to 
yourself.” But the rhetorician of the 
cultured clime melted these crude ex- 
pressions in the crucible of refined diction 
and the result was unalloyed euphemism 
with a metallic, cheery ring. Even this 
would be all very well if the resolution 
only pointed out just how woman may be 
admitted to wider spheres of usefulness. 
There is not a word said about the ballot 
and it is, therefore, to be inferred that the 
committee on resolutions has another 
scheme for enlarging the sphere of 
woman's usefulness. From the phrase- 
ology in which the committee imbedded 
its meaning, the duties of woman are to 
be increased. She is to be kept busy, but 
not by the party, evidently, for the dec- 
laration does not say that the party will 
supply larger spheres of usefulness on 
application. The party is merely com- 
mitted to favoring the admission to the 
spheres after the spheres have been found 
— Boston Sunday Globe (Dem.) 





WELLESLEY GRADUATES. 


Wellesley’s class of °96 was highly fa- 
vored as regards its commencement day. 


On Thursday | 
evening the addresses were made by Mary | 





| the platform, 


The clear, cool air and bright skies made | 


the college grounds doubly beautiful, and 
reduced toa minimum the discomfort of 
overcrowded chapel and halls. 

The events of Wellesley’s eighteenth 
annual commencement began with Presi- 
dent Irvine’s reception to the seniors, held 
in the Stone Hall parlors on Saturday 
evening. On Sunday morning, Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke, D. D., of New York, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon, taking his text 
from Matthew x. 8: ‘‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’’ A senior vesper ser- 
vice was held on Sunday evening, the 





music being furnished chiefly by the col- 


lege Beethoven Society, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. J. W. Hill. Society break- 
fasts and class suppers marked the passing 
of Monday, together with a concert by the 
college Glee and Banjo Club, which enter- 
tained the seniors and their friends on the 
wooded slope near Longfellow’s Pond; 
and in the evening the Germania Orchestra 
of Boston gave a concert in the chapel. 

As usual, the commencement exercises 
were held in the chapel. Banks of palms 
and ferns surrounded the chapel platform, 
on which were seated the trustees, ofticers 
and faculty of the college. The graduates, 
117 in number, received their degrees 
from President Irvine,—A. M.7, A. B. 110, 
and immediately following the chapel 
exercises, the commencement collation 
took place in the College Hall dining-room. 
President Irvine presided over the dinner, 


out of town were present. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, JUNE 23, 1896, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As Mr. Blackwell will give the detailed 
account of the occurrences in St. Louis, I 
will speak only of the special efforts made 
by the delegates from this State. On 
Saturday morning, June 13, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt and myself started for the 
distant city. We were accompanied by 
Mrs. Bradford, of Kansas, who did such 
excellent work in Delaware this spring, 
and was now on her way home. 

When we reached St. Louis we were at 
once involved in the whirl of the confu- 
sion and rush which prevailed there. Mrs. 
Catt was borne away by Mrs. Addie M. 
Johnson, the president of the Missouri 
Woman Suffrage Association, while I was 
the guest of Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, the 
president of the Forest Park University. 
There in the quiet of the spacious building, 
out from the city and set amid lawns and 
trees, I found Mrs, Catherine Waugh- 
McCulloch, of Chicago, and Mr. Black- 
well. 

On Monday Mrs. McCulloch and myself 
visited the Suffrage Convention, and then, 
together with Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Bradford 
and Mrs. Catherine P. Wallace, began the 
task of interviewing delegates. Mrs. Wal- 
lace, who is an Ohio woman by birth, had 
been appointed by Mrs. McCullough Ever- 
hard, president of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association, to represent that State 
at the Republican Convention. 

We went first to the Southern Hotel. 
Col. Isaac Trumbo, of Utah, had been 
chosen by Miss Anthony to take charge of 
our interests on the floor of the conven- 
tion. He and his pretty young wife were 
staying at the Southern, and their rooms 
were to be the headquarters at which all 
suffrage delegates were to report, but 
owing to the crowd and the confusion and 
the want of advance notification as to who 
would be present from various States, it 
was a practical impossibility for the dif- 
ferent delegates to find each other, or to 
communicate with each other when once 
separated. 

Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Bradford and Mrs. Wal- 
lace did most efficient work in seeing the 
members of the Republican Convention 
from their own and other States, and Mrs. 
Catt secured an interview with the re- 
doubtable Mark Hanna himself. She 
spoke to him of the extreme importance 
of placing a suffrage resolution in the 
declaration of principles of the party, and 
her words were certainly of effect as the 
sejuel proved. Meantime Mrs. McCul- 
loch and myself were similarly engaged. 
We visited the Illinois headquarters and 
the Governor of the State himself was 
most courteous. We were in the great 
New York room and in the Maine room, 
interviewing delegates and urging the im- 
portance of our cause. 

On Tuesday when the convention opened 
we were present for the brief session. 
Five seats had been given us among dis- 
tinguished guests, and these were occupied 
by some of the party during the three 
days of wild excitement while the conven- 
tion was in session. 

As soon as the committees were ap- 
pointed I hastened with Mrs. Cairns to 
the room of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and, by the aid of Gov. Foraker and 
Mr. Lauterbach, secured a hearing for 
that evening. When we returned at eight 
o’clock we found that several of the mem- 
bers were in sub-committees discussing 
some of the most important ‘‘planks’’ of 
but a quorum remained. 
This was called to order by Gen. Lew 
Wallace, who acted as chairman. I made 
the opening address, presenting my plea 
for a full suffrage plank. Mrs. McCulloch 
followed in a most telling and womanly 
address. As soon as she closed, I was 
obliged to hasten away as I was an- 
nounced to speak at the Woman Suffrage 
Convention which was some distance 
away, so that I only heard a portion of 
the remarkable address of Mrs. Crannell. 
Mrs. Catt had been holding the audience 
at the convention by an able speech, and 
so much enthusiasm was felt among the 
people who filled the large and handsome 
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Photograph Material. 


We carry the most complete line of amateur Photographic Material that can be 


found in Boston, and our prices are, as usual, the lowest. 


We have three dark rooms, 


free of all charge to customers, and give free instruction to any of our customers who 


so desire: 


Maxima Sensitized Paper 

Made by the U. S. Aristotype Co. This 
paper is unsurpassed for brilliancy of 
finish and for the easy manner in which 
it can be toned and fixed. It is also an 
especially good paper for warm weather, 
as it will net soften even in hot water. 
Prices as follows: 


Per Dozen. 
4x5 18c. 6 1-2 x8 1-2 50¢c. 
5x7 30c. 8 x 10 ‘ 63c. 
5x8 32¢c. Cabinet . 18¢. 
Gross Packages. 
4x5 $1.12 5x7 - $2.73 
Cabinets. 1.12 61-2 x8 1-2 3-69 
Seconds: Packages of 100. 
4x5 67¢c. Cabinet 67¢. 


Dry Plates. 


We carry all sizes and speeds of the fol- 
lowing well-known makers: STANLEY, 
SEEDS, CARBUTT and CRAMER, All 
at our usual low prices. 


Card [lounts 


All kinds, sizes, colors and qualities, at 
fully 20 per cent. less than they can be 
bought for elsewhere: 


Per 100 
Gilt-edge Cabinet Mounts.....+..++eseeeeeeesees 37¢ 
4X5 Maroon Gilt-edge Mounts...........-.++++ 70c 
§ © BONER soc ccccscccccsccccccvecevsceseccscess 75¢ 





Chemicals for Amateurs 
in OUNCE BOTTLES. 


DEVOLOPERS OF ALL KINDS. Whit- 
ney’s, Stanley’s, Seeds’, Blair's, An- 
thoy’s, Carlton’s; also Amidol metal, 
Rodinal and other well-known devel- 
opers, all at a discount from the regular 
prices. 

TRAYS OF ALL KINDS, Japanned Iron, 
Ruber, Papier Mache, Celluloid, Glass 
and Porcelain, in all sizes. 

RUBY LIGHTS. Many different kinds to 
select from; prices range from 67¢ 
upward. 


Cameras 


Of every description ata liberal discount 
from the manufacturer’s prices. We carry 
a full line of the Rochester Optical Co.’s 
goods, the finest line made, and are al- 
ways pleased to give any information con- 
cerning them that may. be desired. 

If you are at all interested in Photo- 
graphy a visit to this department will well 
repay you. 


Mail Orders Promptly 
Attended to. 








TREMONT 


AND BEACON STREETS. 
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THERE ARE SOME VERY 
SATISFACTORY LADIES’ 


Shirt Waists 


selling at a great reduction from 
the regular price, on account of 
the lateness of the season, at 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 

















church, that, after the close of my address, 
they listened eagerly to some words from 
Mrs. Clara Foltz, and a closing plea from 
the eloquent clergyman who had done so 
much for the success of the convention. 

On Thursday the clerk of the Republican 
Convention especially invited Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs. Foster and Mrs, Catt to seats on the 
platform, and Mr. Blackwell’s resolution 
was incorporated in the platform. Of 
course we would rather have had mine or 
Miss Anthony’s, but I suppose that ‘thalf 
a loaf is better than no bread.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 Central Park, South. 
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Harper's Weekly of June 27th, will be 
the Republican Convention number. It 
will contain a double-page drawing of the 
convention, sketches of convention life, 
and a front-page portrait of the Repub- 
lican candidate. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil 
Service Reform Association is soliciting 
interest through the medium of pamph- 
lets sent to representative women. ‘The 
question of suffrage does not enter into 
the suggestions, but every woman is asked 
to give her thoughtful consideration to 
the salient points in civil service reform, 
and thus to realize the virtue of the cause 
that asks heraid. Assistance in procur- 
ing funds is urged upon women as being 
within the sphere of all. 





Castle Square Theatre 


MONDAY, JUNE 29, 


—MARTHA— 


Great Cast, Large Chorus and Orchestra. 
Evening Prices..........++0.++e++00+ 25¢. and soc. 
Afternoon Prices, All Seats........-+.0+-000+ 2 

To follow—FATINITZA, 





ACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 








TO LET 


Hor the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES .. . 


—AT-— 


. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor 





The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless Compeune. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 conte pot gate, or three for $1. 
by mail, prepaid. he 
erstown, N.Y. 
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ailey Company, Coop- 
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ASLEEP. 





BY LISETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 





My true love lies asleep 

In some most heavenly place: 
She hath a lily in her hand, 

A smile upon her face. 


The dear white roses come 
And climb about her there, 

The sweetest winds you ever heard 
Go singing down the air. 


The roses climb so high, 
The grasses grow so deep, 

You cannot see her where she lies, 
A-smiling in her sleep. 


a -_-- —— 


THE NEW COLOSSUS. 





BY EMMA LAZARUS. 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to 
land; 

Here at our seawashed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman, with a torch whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Flows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 

command 

air-bridged harbor 

frame. 

“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp,” 
cries she, 

With silent lips; ‘‘give me your tired, your 
poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 


The that twin cities 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 
me ; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 





HOME-MADE SUNSHINE. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





What care I as the days go by, 

Whether gloomy or bright the sky? 

What care I what the weather may be? 

Cold or warm—'tis the same to me. 

For my dear home skies—they are always 
blue; 

And my dear home weather (the glad days 
thro’) 

Is ‘‘beautiful summer” from morn till night, 

And my feet walk ever in love’s true light. 


And why? Well, here is my baby sweet, 

Following me round on his restless feet, 

Smiling on me thro’ his soft blue eyes, 

And gladdening and brightening my indoor 
skies. 

And baby’s father, with fond, true heart 

(To baby and me, home’s better part)— 

His face is sunshine, and we rejoice , 

In the music heard in his loving voice. 


So why should we heed—as the days go by— 
The gloom or the light of the weather and 


sky 

Of the outside world, when we're busy all 
day 

Manufacturing sunshine which fades not 
away? 


With smiles, with kisses, with peace and 
with joy— 

Father and mother, and baby-boy— 

We are living each day in the sunshine we 


make— 
God keep us and guide us for love’s dear 
sake! 


- Harpe r’'s Magazine 5 


-_<-- 


NED MOXON’S GRIEVANCES. 


BY REBECCA HARDING 


Alice Weedon, after a short visit to 
Plympton, became engaged to Edward 
Moxon, of that place, and a few months 
later married him. All of her friends 
rejoiced in her good fortune. Mr. Moxon 
was one of the most influential men in 
Plympton. He was a man of high integ- 
rity and scholarly tastes; he was young, 
singularly handsome, gentle and honor- 
able; in a word, a Christian gentleman. 
He had inherited the family homestead, 
a large mansion in the midst of a great 
estate, and he spared no pains nor cost 
now in fitting and decorating it, being re- 
solved that everything in her new home 
should tell his wife of his love and care, 

People in Plympton said to each other, 
significantly: ‘‘Now, surely, Ned Moxon 
will at last be a happy man!” 

But on the morning of the wedding- 
day, while the sun was shining, and Alice, 


DAVIS. 


in her white robes, her blue eyes beam- 
ing with love, came to meet him, his brow 
suddenly grew black. He pointed to the 
wedding presents. 

“The Scotts in Plympton, I see, have 
sent you a miserable pair of sugar-tongs. 
Now, what can that mean? The Scotts 
are among my nearest friends; they 
know how much I have serve 
them. Did you observe these sugar-tongs, 
Alice? Cheap and light weight! Picked 
up at some auction, no doubt!” 

“Dear Edward, what does it matter? 
What do we care for sugar-tongs to-day?”’ 

“T hope, Alice,” he said, gravely, ‘‘that 
you do not suppose I care for the sugar- 
tongs? It is the affection which they rep- 
resent, or rather, do not represent. The 
Scotts have been very dear to me. There 
is something underneath this which I do 
not understand.” 

“Do not let us think of it now,’’ 
Alice. 


done to 


said 





The guests were gathering in the parlor 
below; the minister had come. She trem 
bled and grew pale, while her sisters 
sobbing and laughing, arranged her veil 
Edward soothed her tenderly. He was 
quite alive to the imminence of the mo- 
ment. But just before they went down 
he drew her aside and said: “You 
wronged me, Alice, in supposing that I 
cared for the sugar-tongs as sugar-tongs. 
They express to me a lack of friendship 
where I have a right to expect it. And 
your mistake shows a lack of confidence 
in me which—”’ 

“Oh, Edward, you are not angry with 
me now?" she cried. 

‘“‘Not angry,” he said, in a tone of pa- 
tient suffering, “but hurt. Come, dear, 
they are waiting.” 

Alice remembered with shame ever 
afterward that the words of the holy rite 
were mingled in her mind with the Scotts 
and sugar-tongs. 

On their wedding journey they visited 
New York and Boston, where they were 
welcomed by hosts of friends, who told 
each other that Ned’s cup of happiness 
was full. He, himself, was sure of it. 
Alice grew more lovely and near to his 
soul each day. But the affair of the 
sugar-tongs rankled in his mind. 

“You wronged me, Alice,”’ he told her. 
“How could you suppose that I cared for 
the money value of the wretched things?” 

“IT never did, Edward!” she protested, 
with tears. ‘‘Never!”’ 

‘Well, well, let us dismiss the subject. 
Why do you ery? It is not you who have 
suffered injustice.” 

“How can you be angry at such a pal- 
try thing?” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

“Angry? You wrong me again. I am 
only hurt. You do not apparently under- 
stand my character at all, Alice dear. 
We will speak no more of it.” 

But the next day and the next the Scott 
sugar-tongs were brought up afresh, and 
the same weary round was travelled over 
again. 

There were other grievances. In Bos- 
ton the Purdys did not call upon Alice 
for two days. They, too, were his dear 
friends, and the neglect ‘‘showed a lack 
of affection at which he was not angry, 
but hurt.”’ At Niagara an overcharge in 
the hotel bill made him blind to the 
grandeur of the Falls, the tawdry colored 
lights and the oddities of the little town, 
all of Which gave Alice such keen enjoy- 
ment. 

“Don’t think of it, Edward,” she said. 
“Tt was only tifty cents, after all.”’ 

“Is it possible, Alice, that you think 
I care for the money! It is the fact that 
I have been overreached which annoys 
me.”’ 

“[ know. But—” 

“No, you do not know,”’ 
an air of stern endurance. 
me mercenary. I am sorry. 
no more of it.”’ 

Alice, at first, tried to laugh away these 
grim and ugly suspicions in her husband's 
brain; but that only made their growth 
more rank. ‘I am not a sensitive man,” 
he would say. ‘‘Il am not apt to imagine 
slights. But when Iam wounded to the 
quick by your injustice, your misconcep- 
tion of me, it is hard to hear you turn me 
into ridicule.”’ 

She tried then to argue him out of his 
morbid fancies, but this was impossible. 
Concerning the tariff, or the last discov- 
ery in science, or a new book, nobody 
could be more rational than Ned Moxon; 
but no reason, no argument could touch 
his grievances. 

It seemed to her that he gloated over 
them. He woke her in the night to tell 
her of his deep affection for her or his 
friends, and of the ingratitude with which 
he was repaid Every careless word or 
trifling neglect was a black proof of that 
ingratitude. 

Going up the Saguenay, Alice met on 
the boat her old friend, Fraulein B., and 
the two girls chattered together for an 
hour on deck, while Moxon, with a heavy 
brow, paced up and down. 

‘“*You know,” he said, afterward, ‘‘that 
I do not speak German. It is the lack of 
consideration of me that hurts me.” 

‘But she cannot speak English, and—"’ 


he said, with 
“You think 
Let us talk 


Pray do not explain, It is a trifle. 
These things sting, however. We will 


talk no more about it.” 

For two days of their homeward jour- 
ney he held her aloof with the most chilly 
courtesy, sitting silent by her side, staring 
out of the car window with the face ofa 
martyr. She found out at last that a but- 
ton was wanting on his glove. 

“No, I did not tell you,”’ he said, with a 
patient, injured smile. ‘Love has keen 
eyes for these little services. Ah, I won- 
der sometimes if you ever loved me, dear? 
If it was not respect—esteem, you gave 


rr) 


me. 
“And all this,’ thought the tortured 


Alice, ‘‘to grow out of a button!” 

But she now neither joked nor argued 
with him. 

All Plympton, when they arrived, 
watched them curiously, They knew 
Ned and his grievances. ‘‘She has sound 


| of the matter.”’ 





sense and fine tact, and she loves him | 


dearly,” the older women said. “She 
will cure him, if anybody can.” 
Her first effort at cure was to make 


their home bright and cheerful, in hopes 


that the innocent gayety might drive away | 


his moody suspicions. 
more melancholy each day, telling her 
at last with a sad patience: 

“I do notlike company. I had thought 
our life would be a long, happy téte-d-téte 
in our home.” 

“I am so sorry, Edward,’ she cried. 
“I only brought these people here to 
amuse you.”’ 

When the house was empty she bade no 
more guests. Then Edward grew more 
wretched than before. 

“This is unkind of you, Alice. You 
condemn yourself to solitude to please me 
as if I were a tyrant and an ogre. I exact 
no such sacrifice. You are placing me in 
a false position.” 

If Mr. Moxon had been a wicked or ma- 
lignant man his wife would probably not 
have found this trait so difficult to deal 
with. It would have been in harmony 
with his whole character. But he was an 
affectionate, generous fellow, showering 


kindnesses upon his family, his friends | 


and the poor. 
spirited citizen; he took the delight of a 
boy in picnics, fishing parties, or any 
other gayety among the young people. 
It is true that at each one some sting was 
given to what he called his affections, but 
what really was his self-love, and these 
stings festered in his mind for years. 

‘Ned,’ one of his cousins said to Alice, 
“tis the most lovable fellow in the world; 
yet he has a grudge against every family 
in Plympton.” 

As time passed and children began to 
grow up around them, the strain upon 
their mother became almost intolerable. 
Edward loved his children passionately; 
he heaped luxuries upon them; secretly, 


He was a liberal, public- | 


he believed them superior to all other hu- | 


man beings: but he nagged them inces- 
santly, and each of their petty faults he 
received as a personal insult and injury to 
himself. 

Tom,’ he would exclaim, with a tace 
of despair, ‘tis biting his nails again! I 
have spoken to him about it a thousand 
times. It is open defiance! That boy de- 
spises me, and he shows it!’ Or, ‘Rosa 
writes a wretched hand. She knows how 
ambitious I am that she should excel in 
penmanship. She has no affection for me, 
Alice—none whatever!” 

It was in vain that his wife represented 
that all children were fallible, or begged 
him to let time and patience do their 
work, 

‘**"No; I make every sacrifice for them. 
If they loved me, they would not pain me 
in this way,’’ he would reply, with real 
agony of soul, when Rosa failed in her 
geography, or Bob came home bedaubed 
with mud. 


Alice, beyond other women, possessed | 


sound sense and a sweet, joyous temper; 
but as she neared middle age, her friends 
wondered why, blessed as she was with 
wealth, good, loving children, and a hus- 
band whom his church, party and State 
honored, she should have the jaded, 
watchful face of one who has had a long 
struggle with disease or disgrace. 

Bob, who was a fiery, excitable lad, 
understood the meaning of her look. 

‘Poor mother!’ he said, one day after 
he came home from college, taking her 
head into his arms, ‘It would be easier 
to fight with wild beasts at Ephesus than 
to keep guard over my father’s temper 
and mine. But 1 will make an end of it, 
soon,”’ 

“What do you mean, Robert?” 

‘Tom and I are going away, mother.” 

“Your father means you to study law 
and medicine at home,” she gasped. 

‘I know; but, mother, if we stay there 
will be an open rupture. Father takes 
every difference of character or opinion as 
a personal insult. We are not as patient 
as you. Let us go to California and shift 
for ourselves. We are no longer children, 
we are men.” 

“It will be better in the end,’ pleaded 


Tom. “Ile will love us better out of 
sight.” 
“How will you break it to him?” 


“Tt will kill him to think 
that his temper has driven you from him.” 

“He never know it,’ said 
“IT will only show him the business side 
He went out to find his 


sobbed Alice. 


need 


father. 

But Edward the truth. An 
hour later his wife found him sitting alone. 
His features were drawn and sharpened 
as by sudden age. 

**Alice,”’ he said, ‘the boys want to leave 
us. J feel that they are alienated from— 
me. I fear that I have too 
with them.’ She did not answer. 
think I have been too stern?”’ 

“No, Edward.”’ Alice could hold her 
peace for a lifetime; but if forced to 
speak she would not bridge the gulf with 
little lies. ‘‘You have not been stern, but 
exacting and fretful.”’ 

He was silent, never having received 


guessed 


been stern 


“You 


But he became | 


oo 


such & blow. “To you? 
low voice. ‘You have found it hard -to 
bear ?”” 


‘Sometimes, my husband.”’ She went 


up to him and put her arms about him; | to forget a name. 


but he gently pushed her aside. 

“I would rather be alone. J exacting 
and fretful!’’ 

He had always felt that he was dealing 
love as largesse about him, receiving poor 
return; and he had been the suspicious, 
unreasonable tyrant, making home intol- 
erable! He had never seen this face in 
the mirror before, but he knew it was his 
own. 

‘‘Ask the boys to defer their prepara- 
tions,’ he said to his wife. “I will talk 
it over with them when I can 
clearly.”’ 

But they never talked it over. 

Mr. Moxon had been tempted to invest 
heavily in a mining speculation. The 
news of its failure came to him that day. 
He read the telegram aloud and laid it 
down. 

“Are you deeply involved in it, 
ward?” his wife asked. 

“Yes. If this be true we shall lose 
everything—stocks, land and house. I 
am an old man to begin the world again.” 

“Why, father!’ Bob sprang from his 
chair and ran to him. **We’ll begin it 
together: you and Tom and I, Three 
boys! We'll go to California and start 
afresh.”’ 

Tom had his arm about the other 
shoulder. Edward looked up at them 
and at his wife who was kneeling at his 
feet. He laughed, but the tears came. 

‘Please God, it may not be as bad as 
we think; but if it is, boys, I'm ready.”’ 

It was even worse than they thought. 
When the business was settled there was 
a bare pittance left, hardly enough to take 
the family to California, 

But through these dreary days it was 
noticeable that not a word of complaint 
came from Ned Moxon’'s lips. The man 
in him rose to face this real disaster. He 
was hearty, cheerful, courageous. Every 
day he came to Alice to tell her of some 
new proof of kindness from his friends, 
who crowded about him in this dark 
hour. 

‘But it is the boys who will carry us 
through!” he said, with triumph. ‘They 
stand by me shoulder to shoulder. They 
have heads for business such as I never 
had, Alice.”’ 

The Moxons, father and sons, have had 
a hard fight for success in California. 
For years they marched together over a 
bare space in life, facing poverty and even 
want. Edward Moxon knew that it was 
his own folly which had brought his wife 
and children into these straits, and he 
worked with desperate energy to protect 
them from hardships. All the strength 
and tenderness of his character came out; 
the aggrieved whine never was now heard 
in his voice. 


Ed- 


‘I wonder,’ said Rob one day to his 
mother, ‘Show I ever could have thought 
father ill-tempered. He bears the worst 
troubles with such large, calm 
humor.” 

That evening Rosa, putting her sugar in 
her tea, balanced the tongs on her fingers. 
“Light weight, mamma! Where did they 
come from?” 

Her father frowned. ‘They came from 
aman,” he said, ‘‘who in the time of my 
trouble offered to back me with money to 
any amount. If you notice every dis- 
agreeable trifle, Rosa, you will make lifea 
burden.”’ 

Then Alice felt that her husband’s cure 


good- 


| was complete. 





Bob. | 


But there are so many Ned Moxons in 
the world! So many wives and children 
are crushed under their many virtues and 
their single fault! 

Is there no cure for them but 
ruptey or death?—The Independent. 


bank- 
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CULTIVATE THE MEMORY. 


Kate Sanborn, in The Home, writes as 
follows: 
Miss Aiken. in her famous school at 


Stamford, Conn., trains the girls to accom- 
plish amazing feats of memory by giving 
them a glance at figures on a blackboard— 
only a glance—and then demanding the 
numbers. Even difficult problems can be 
solved almost instantly. I’m not talking 
about this kind of memory, but I would 
like to say (inimitation of dear old Horace 
Greely, who remarked, ‘*The best way to 
resume is to resume,”’) ‘The best way to 
remember, is to remember.’’ We allow 
our memories to grow feeble and false by 
wicked disuse. I got once a good hard 
rap from an old dressmaker who used to 
come to our house in my childhood, to 
sew for twenty-five cents a day, (and as I 
look back, I think she was overpaid). I 
always felt possessed, when she came, to 
entertain her; usually with some highly 
imaginative tale which was considered by 
her a veritable lie, and for which I received 
a sharp swish of the rattan. So she was 
not over deferential to me, and one day, 
when I said, “‘What is the name of the 
man your niece, Kate Robbins, married?” 
she snapped out, ‘‘Sherrill! Ive told you 
twice before; now when you want to ask 
that again, think of sheriff and you'll get |! 
it. Sheriff, Sherrill. Now don’t forget | 


| 








| 





think | 








i 


he said, in a | that any more.” And I did not. It wag 


exactly such a mental rap as she would 
have enjoyed giving me on the side of the 
head with her old brass thimble, and from 
that day to this, I never allowed myself 
If | am perplexed I 
say ‘Sheriff, Sherrill,’’ and by unconscious 
automatic, cerebral action the name de. 
sired comes right up smiling, every time, 
Never mind if the cross and literal olq 
maid did cause me to suffer several whip- 
pings, she established a habit I never cap 
be too grateful for. 

People complain that they have no mem. 
ories, when they neglect them abomina. 
bly. We always can remember anything 
we are really interested in. The memor 
can be trained to agility and instantaneous 
response, just as well asa muscle, 

All memorizing is done slowly, bit b 
bit. I have asked actors and elocutionists 
who appear on the platform with only a 
table and tumbler of water for accessories 
and entertain a large audience al] an 
evening, entirely from memory, just how 
they attained such skill and confidence, 
And all tell me the same thing, an open 
secret. They work for it, a few lines at a 
time, until the prose or poem is mastered, 

Don’t say any more, “Oh, how I do envy 
any one the power of telling an anecdote 
in good style! I hear a great many, and 
laugh, and say I will remember them, and 
use them, too; then it all goes straight 
out of my head.” 

Certainly, you don’t make the least 
effort to keep it. You laugh, admire the 
effect and let it drift “down the back 


entry of time,” with so many other 
good things. If you have arrived at 


the point where you are willing to work, 
buy a serap-book, a pad and a common- 
place book. 

The labor and concentration necessary 
to copy anything. or even to eut it out 
and tind the mucilage bottle and paste it 
neatly into a scrap-book, fixes the quota- 
tion in the memory. 

My father owed mucli of his readiness 
in public speaking and dinner speeches to 
this habit of collecting all sorts of good 
bits from the books he was reading. And 
he gave me averse to commit that has 
influenced my whole life. 

‘In reading authors, when you tind, 

Bright passages that strike your mind, 

And which perhaps you may have reason 

To think on at another season ; 

Be not contented with the sight, 

3ut put them down in black and white. 

Such respect is wisely shown, 

As makes another's thoughts your own,” 

That last line gives you the clue, Next 
time you hear a first-class story, just go 
over it in your mind at the instant, deter- 
mined to make it yours. 


-— = 


DOMESTIC ART. 


An exhibit has been prepared under 
the direction of the committee on public 
the Woman’s Educational 
Association, having for its purpose the 
effort to teach by object lessons the 
advantages of healthful and _ suitable 
house furnishing. It is the opinion of 
the committee of the asociation that, if 
the eyes and hands of boys are to be 
trained in mechanical arts through public 
instruction, there is no reason 
why the eyes and hands of girls should 
not trained in certain depart- 
ments of what may be called domestic 
art. These latter, in a great many in- 
stances, are to make future homes either 
attractive or unattractive, and in order to 
achieve the former they must themselves 
have some general knowledge of how 
this presumably desirable result is to be 
brought about. It is with this end in 
view that the committee of the Woman's 
Education Society has fitted up two ex- 
perimental rooms in the mechanics’ art 
high school, on Dalton St., near Hunting- 
ton Ave.. Boston. One of these rooms has 
been furnished with little or no regard for 
utility, future cleanliness or good taste. 
The other, at no greater cost, has been 
fitted up ina way much more suggestive 
of cleanliness, durability and a proper 
conception of color and form, The con- 
trasts are sufficiently striking, but could 
probably be made more so if time and 
larger opportunity had afforded, 


schools of 


school 


also be 


been 


Rich Red. 


Blood is absolutely essential to health. 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as ‘blood puri- 
fiers.’’ They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but donot CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertisedas just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
nacomtserts 











purely vegetable, re 
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The exhibit was lately open to the public | during this convention has been conducted 


for inspection and it is merely illus- 
trative of a direction in public eduea- 
tion which the committee of the Wo- 
man’s Edueation Association hopes can 
be adopted in our publie schools, 


_——-—-— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, JUNE 15, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Never since the days of the Indian brave 
who gave his name to the pretty town of 
Pontiac, has nature presented a kindlier 
aspect than when the twelfth annual con- 
yention of the Michigan Equal Suffrage 
Association opened in the Congregational 
church May 20. 


| Skinner, of 


in a manner well calculated to command 
respect. 

A symposium on Woman's Influence on 
Public Affairs followed the election. 

The discussion was led by Mrs. E. C. 
Detroit, with the assertion 
that many women take little or no in- 


| terest in politics and read little or nothing 


| the state and nation. 


The newly formed local Equal Suffrage | 


Association gave the State society a royal 


welcome, and realized the prophecy, ‘*The | 


last shall be first,’’ in ardor and energy. 
After the appointment of the usual com- 
mittees, the reports, etc., the desirability 
of employing women as physicians and 
trained nurses in State institutions where 
there are women inmates, was generally 
discussed. Mr. Giles B. Stebbins followed 
with ‘“‘Woman Suffrage, a Man’s View of 
its Justice and Benetit.”’ 
saw both the “justice” and ‘‘benefit,’’ and 
the clear light of his unimpaired intellect 
made them visible also to his hearers. In 
the evening Mayor F, H. Carroll tendered 


a welcome to the association. In the 


absence of Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, de- | 


tained at home by illness in her family, 
Mr. Melvin A. Root responded. 
§. Knaggs, president, made an eloquent 
address, full of suggestion and inspiration, 
of which quotations can give no adequate 
idea. Mr. Andrew L. Moore, a rising 
young lawyer, followed with a stirring 
appeal for an equal standard of morals for 
both sexes, and his counsel to women to 
demand it made a profound impression. 


On the second day, Mrs. Eliza Burt 
Gamble (author of the Evolution of 
Woman) read a paper with the title, 


“What shall we do to be saved?’ She 
declared the removal of the restrictions 
upon woman’s liberties as inevitable, and 
the utter impossibility of averting the 
ultimate success of this movement. ‘'Evo- 
lutionary processes do not wait for the 
approval of the timid or the morally 
weak,” were her closing words, and they 
added spirit and encouragement to every 
one present. 

Mrs. Belle M. Perry spoke of the vital 
interest women have in matters pertaining 
to the public health, and showed conclu- 
sively that home and public interests in 
sanitary questions are identical. A thesis 
upon the legal status of married women, 
prepared by Miss Octavia W. Bates, soon 
to graduate from the law department of 
the University of Michigan, was also read. 

In the evening Rev. Olivia J. Carpenter 
made a notable address. She is a fine 
speaker, and the manner in which she 
rounded out and grouped her thoughts, her 
vivid word-pictures and illustrations, held 
her audience’s closest attention, 

Upon the third day the ‘‘office sought 
the woman,’ and Mrs. May 8. Knaggs, 
whose efficiency as president, in the past, 
is a guarantee of the best service in the 
future, was unanimously reélected, Mrs. 
Belle M. Perry was elected vice-president, 
Mr. Melvin A, Root, treasurer. Mrs. Helen 
P. Jenkins, corresponding secretary, Miss 
Edith Hall, recording secretary, in place 
of Mr. Root, who declined to serve longer 
in that capacity. Mr. Root continues to 
increase the indebtedness of women to 
him by gathering valuable statistics in 
their interest. In compliance with a re- 
quest from Carrie Chapman-Catt, chair- 
man of the committee on organization of 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, New York, information 
being sought on twenty-three separate 
questions from every State in the Union, 
and the answers will be compiled in a 
book and placed in the Association’s course 
of study, 

There are 70,000 less women of voting 
age in Michigan than men. There are 
Probably 75 per cent. of men eligible to 
vote who do not exercise the privilege. 
Women may be elected as members of 
school boards, county examiners of teach- 


is 


ets or county commissioners of schools. 
There are now fourteen examiners of 
teachers and nine commissioners holding 
Office in this State, besides 300 members 
of school boards. In 1893 women were 
assessed on property to the amount of 
$134,506,179, which is over 103-10 per 
Cent. of all the property assessed. In 1893 
Women paid 113-10 per cent. of all the 
taxes paid that year. There are 163 
Women in the State penitentiaries out of a 
total of 2,120, 
The press complimented the methods 
of the convention as follows: 
PMs noticeable feature was the 
“ oh pete simrine 3 > Ww = these 
siding offices kn heit he a 1€ pre- 
ine and be ph eer . . hah. ten 4 
ue at aig a ag un ci etegate kne Ww 
xt. In fact, every session 


The speaker | 


Mrs. May* 





save local gossip. Many, however, read 
editorials and matters of importance to 
It is woman’s duty 
to help in public affairs, and her interest 
in purity and morality naturally has this 
influence if it is allowed to show itself. 
Mrs. Jane Dawson on this subject said: 


It wag a I EA : on 


| port from the last convention. 


‘Some people talk of woman's sphere as | 


though it had a limit. 

***There’s not a life or death or birth. 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins said: ‘‘Women 
have had much to do with the change of 
Could a mother believe in infant 
They has been largely the 
teacher of the politicians of to-day. When 
the women of Kentucky could defeat 
Breckinridge as they did, who can ques- 
tion their influence? ”’ 

Mrs. Mary A. Keeler, of Saginaw, said 
that the tone of public morals is always 
improved by woman's mingling in public 
life, and her ability to perform many 
duties heretofore considered only fit for 
men has been abundantly proven. 

This discussion was followed by Rev. 
Olivia J. Carpenter with an address which 
was a gem of eloquence and logic. 

Hon. T. W. Palmer called out a large 
audience the last evening. He was greeted 
with the Chautauqua salute, and im- 
mediately put his audience in good humor 
by his characteristic, happy way of put- 
ting common sense ideas, A reporter for 
the Detroit Tribune transmitted the sub- 
stance of his address as follows: 


creeds, 
damnation? 


I was always a suffragist from the time 
when as a boy I used to wonder why my 
mother, who was a woman of education 
and refinement, could not vote as well as 
my father down to the present time. I 
need not refer to the great women of the 
past, for we all know that the great women 
of to-day fill with credit any and all posi- 
tions intrusted to them. We have seen 
the growth and advancement of this idea. 
First came male suffrage, then the enfran- 
chisement of the negro man, and now the 
enfranchisement of woman must soon 
follow. This idea of equal suffrage is 
opposed by three classes: The conser- 
vative, who dread the introduction of any 
new thing; the bigoted, who say with St. 
Paul, ‘‘Let woman be silent,’ and the 
vicious, who do not want good ofticers and 
good morals in politics. No wonder St. 
Paul said what he did of the weak, slavish 
women of Judea. If he were here now 
he would change his mind in the presence 
of the bright, accomplished, energetic 
woman of to-day. 

He spoke of her in the church, declar- 
ing that she was ‘“‘its life and light,’’ and 
closed with the declaration that women 
would for moral, economical men 
and pure politics. 

Mrs. Martha E. Root gave the audience 
one of her inspirational addresses on 
‘‘Women as Peacemakers,’ and made a 
deep impression by her earnestness and 
Her argument was mainly this, 


vote 


force. 
she said: 

Women reformers of to-day are zealous 
advocates of peace. Woman is responsi- 
ble for the idea of holding a World’s Con- 
gress of Peace. Military schools are of 
little value compared with the gymnasium. 
Women feel the horror of war more 
keenly than men. We must learn to be 
gentle and teach children to be gentle to 
each other, and keep from them the tales 
of piracy and outlawry. We must build 
a new literature. Arbitration is our watch- 
word, 

The resolutions passed by the conven- 
tion say that the of women 
from the ballot is inconsistent with the 
foundation idea of a true republic; urge 
all organizations of working women to 
unite in the effort to secure the full rights 
of citizenship, and all women citizens who 
are property owners, to pay their taxes 
under protest; demand more decisive 
measures to protect womanhood; ask that 
women should be appointed on the boards 
of control for the charitable and penal 
institutions of the State, and that women 
physicians and trained nurses should be 
employed in all these institutions where 


exclusion 


there are women inmates; congratulate 
the University of Michigan upon the 


acquisition of a woman professor, and the 
friends of suffrage upon its rapid exten- 
sion; and rejoice in the movement in favor 
of arbitration. The delegates to the 
National Convention are Mary A. Keeler, 
of Saginaw, Jane N. Dawson, of Pontiac, 
Martha E. Root, of Bay City, Elizabeth 
Willard, of Battle Creek, and Dr. Emma 
E. Bower, of Ann Arbor. 

Who would have supposed that the con. 
servative Episcopal church would grant 
to its women suffrage in ecclesiastical 
matters, before they are granted equality 
jn the State? But such seems to be the 
trend of events, and there will soon be no 
ground for the statement that the church 
is opposed to the advancement of women. 
The recent action in this State is so im- 
portant as a step in church history, and so 





likely to have a strong influence in future 
agitation for the ballot for women, that I 
beg space for the insertion of the pub- 
lished report of the proceedings: 

It took a lot of argument to settle it, but 
the annual convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, 
decided that women were just as good as 
men, and were therefore entitled to vote in 
church matters. Now the ladies of the 


diocese of Michigan, | 


church are the equals of their fathers, 


their husbands and their brothers. 
The discussion lasted two hours. 
matter was a special order for 10.30 0’ clock 
upon the amendment to the canons offered 
the day before by Rev. R. E. Macduff, of 
Port Huron, and on the committee's re- 
The ma- 
jority report opposed the extension of the 
franchise to women upon constitutional 
grounds, 


The 


The minority report was signed | 


only by Mr. Macduff, who quoted from | 


legal authorities in opposition to the 
majority report. 
‘“‘What women are they,” he demanded, 


“whose votes it is going to be unwise 


and unsafe to receive? Your wives, 
your mothers or daughters or sisters, 
or mine? What women are there in 


this grand old church of ours who are 
going to entangle our church in property 
affairs? It seems to me that this imputa- 
tion against our women might be resented 
with something of indignation. 

“T have had experience with women 
voting in the church. I was rector in 
Kentucky just before coming to my present 
charge. There women have voted since the 
organization of the diocese, and the plan 
has been anything but injurious. Our 
Easter Monday meetings, instead of being 
a struggle for a bare quorum of vestry- 
men to reélect themselves, were large 
parish gatherings. It was not the ‘bleached 
blonde”’ type of women who voted either. 
It was the steady, earnest mothers and 
wives, whose hands kept the home and 
rocked the cradle and ruled the world. 
That is the kind of women who will avail 
themselves of the suffrage.”’ 

Gen. Withington, of Jackson, the man 
who took the brunt of the fight for the 
women last year, spoke in support of Mr. 
Macdutf, as did also Rev. William Prall, 
of this city, who thought that the legal 
opposition to the amendment was non- 
sensical. 

Rey. C. L. Arnold, of Detroit, supported 
the majority report, urging possible legal 
complications and quoting Scripture. 

‘Among those who followed the blessed 
Master,’’ said Mr. Arnold, ‘‘were many 
women, who ministered to Him and served 
Him and worshiped Him, but He did not 
appoint them disciples. No, God has 
given women their sphere, and throughout 
the history of our great church they have 
kept it. Let us not now change their con- 
dition, at least not until the laws of the 
State have been amended so as to make it 
legal without question.”’ 


Several other strong speeches were 
made. Elliott G. Stevenson gave his 


opinion as to the legality of the amend- 
ment by offering, in case the amendment 
was passed and any woman was refused 
the right to vote, to push the case and 
secure for her that right without cost to 
her. The vote resulted in the clergy giv- 
ing the women a majority of 8 votes, the 
vote being 28 to 20. The vote of the laity 
was 26 to 15 in favor of the minority re- 
port. 

The majorities were declared not enough 
to carry the report, however, on the 
ground that being a new matter it would 
require a two-thirds vote to pass it. In 
the afternoon Bishop Davies announced 
that, on the advice of Elliott G. Steven- 
son, he would reverse his decision and 
declare the amendment allowing women 
to vote carried. This gave the women 
and their supporters a final and complete 
victory. 
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MISSOURI STATE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
The Daily Globe-Democrat, of June 16 
and 17, contained the reports of the meet- 
ings of the Missouri State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which are reprinted in full below. 
The Globe-Democrat is the leading Repub- 
lican paper of St. Louis, and the bright 
woman reporter who was assigned to the 
suffrage convention doubtless endeavored 
to give an impartial account of the meet- 
ings as they appeared to an outsider. 
Globe-Democrat, June 16: 


The Missouri Equal Suffrage Conven- 
tion, which was announced to open yester- 
day morning at the Central Christian 
Church, has had a brief and stormy ses- 
sion, much loud talking and much stamping 
of parasols, and the result is that two little 
gatherings of women, each saying, ‘““The 
State, I am the State,’’ will meet to-day, 
one underneath the other, in the two 
large rooms with which the church is 
provided. 

The rivalry between the St. Louis Suf- 
frage Club and the other clubs in this 
city and outside has made itself evident 
for a long time, and it was feared by the 
delegates that some demonstration would 
be made at the State Convention. They 
were not disappointed. No sooner had 
the opening prayer been made than Mrs. 
V. C. Whitney, President of the St. Louis 
Suffrage Club, precipitated the struggle 
by moving the election of a temporary 
chairman. 

This was a blow at Mrs. E. P. Johnson, 
leader on the other side. Mrs. Johnson 
was appointed State president a year ago, 
and as such had taken th chair at the 
opening of the meeting, on the ground 
that it was a delegated meeting, and the 
State officer should preside. When the 
motion came for election of temporary 
chairman she ruled it out of order. Then 
came the hubbub. The suffrage club 
women, white and black, were about a 
hundred strong, as they had taken the 
liberty of electing one delegate for every 
five, instead of every twenty-five, as is the 
custom, and they had with them others 
who were not delegates. The opposing 
party was not more than fifty strong, all 
white women, and it was apparent to a 
disinterested observer that, although all 
were doing their best, the hundred voices 
made the most noise, and 100 parasols 
drowned out fifty parasols. 

Mrs. Whitney appealed from the chair- 
man’s decision, and called above the din, 
‘‘Majority rules! Majority rules!” 

Mrs, Johnson protested that to elect a 
temporary chairman woul turn the dele- 
gated convention into a mass-meeting, but 
no one paid any attention, and even when 
the speakers from abroad tried to bring 
about peace they were hardly given a 
hearing. Mrs. C. C. Bradford, of Colo- 
rado, said that Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the National Organizer, ought to be arbi- 
ter. Mrs, Catt counselled a compromise, 
and said that the delegates ought to repre- 
sent the clubs. Finally, Mr. Blackwell, of 
Massachusetts, whom the ladies call ‘‘the 
husband of Lucy Stone,’’ a venerable man, 
arose and urged them to be calm. 

Adjournment was taken to 1.30 P. M., 
but the struggle was not by that time in 
any way abated, and, in despair, Mrs. 
Johnson gave a signal to her supporters 
and they withdrew. The others say they 
‘“‘bolted.”” In the room above still flut- 
tered little yellow banners, ‘‘Kansas City,” 
“Carthage,”’ ‘‘Darlington,”’ and so on, but 
they were only ghosts. The ladies came 
no more to the battle-field, and the St. 
Louis Suffrage Club held undaunted pos- 
session. 

The people who ‘withdrew’ were made 
up of the delegates from outside St. Louis 
and of the St. Louis Twentieth Century 
Club and the St. Louis Political Equality 
Club. Mrs. Minor Meriwether, of the 
Suffrage Club, also found it more to her 
liking in the room below. 

Mrs. Johnson presided in peace, and 
Mrs. E. E. Montagu Winch, of Kansas 
City, was secretary without opposition. 
She read the minutes which the others 
had refused to hear, and the company 
voted the adoption of the National Equal 
Suffrage Constitution, and elected its 
officers for the coming year, all in less 
time than it had taken for the wrangle. 
The officers are: 

President, Miss Ella Harrison, of Car- 
thage, Mo. ; . 

Vice-president, Miss Amelia C. Fruchte. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Juliette Cunningham. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. E. E. Montagu 
Winch. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Emma Jen- 
eo Mrs. Minor Meriwether and Mrs. 
Maria Johnson. 

Member of National Committee, Mrs. E. 
P. Johnson. 


Mrs. C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, Miss 
Marie Brehm of Illinois, and Mrs. Burgess, 
of Illinois, addressed the company below, 
and Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, who was 
the lion of the occasion, tlitted disinterest- 
edly back and forth, committing herself to 
neither faction. It was announced later 
in the afternoon by Mrs. Catt that neither 
party would be recognized by the national 
authorities, but there was still no agree- 
ment. 

In the above room, besides Mrs. Blake, 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster gave the women a 
talk on suffrage, and incidentally on poli- 
tics. She was given much applause, and 
a recess of fifteen minutes was taken, that 
all might meet her. 

Mrs. Mary Wisdom Grant, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school at Central 
Church, but a member of neither faction, 
tried, in several earnest speeches, to get 
each side to consent to a joint meeting in 
the evening. She was unsuccessful, how- 
ever, and when evening came the ladies 
who withdrew listened to an address by 
Mrs. C. C. Bradford, and those who sat 
above them heard the Rev. Ella Bartlett 
speak. To-day they each will continue 
“the State Convention,’’ and the simulta- 
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neous sessions will open promptly at 10 
o'clock. 
SECOND DAY, 

The Globe-Democrat of June 17th says: 

The Missouri State Suffrage Association 
continued its dual session yesterday, and 
each faction took adjournment without 
coming to any agreement. The dissenters 
in the upper room came near adopting a 
new name, but finally decided not to do 
so, but to let the national officers choose 
between the two organizations. A con- 
stitution was adopted, much the same as 
before, except for the proviso that on the 
moment that the annual Convention opens 
it goes into temporary organization, and 
‘in that instant the State officers die.” 
This condition, the presiding officer ex- 
plained, makes the Convention ‘‘purely 
political.” Mrs. Minor Meriwether sug- 
gested that several parliamentarians had 
told her, both before and after the trouble 
Monday, that it was the custom in politi- 
cal paves thr wend for the president to occupy 
the chair until the Committee on Creden- 
tials had reported. and that that was all 
Mrs. Johnson had tried to do on the previ- 
ous day. But the ladies turned their 
heads the other way and said, ‘‘Sit down!” 
and ‘*You're a bolter!”’ and they guessed 
they knew; so that Mrs. Meriwether was 
ignored and the ladies went ahead, to 
their own satisfaction, and made them- 
selves ‘‘purely political,’ as has been 
stated. 

Mrs. Johnson’s company—the women 
from outside towns and a few from St. 
Louis—met in the lower room, holding 
only a brief session, in which the election 
of the previous day was ratified and an 
emergency committee appointed, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Addie M. Johnson, Mrs. Maude 
Harris and Miss Marie Brehm, to appear 
with Mrs. Blake before the Republican 
Convention. The next meeting will be 
called in December at St. Louis. 

In the room above Mrs. Anna §, Cairns, 
chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion, presented her report, which was 
adopted. The essential points, besides 
that already mentioned, were the fixing of 
the quorum of the Executive Committee at 
three, the selection of the third Wednes- 
day in June for the annual convention, 
the fixing of the basis of representation at 
one delegate for five members, the estab- 
lishment of six departments of work, 
namely, literature, legislation, press, suf- 
frage contests similar to the Demorest 
contests, parlor work and work among 
foreigners; also, resolutions pledging 
members to support all political candi- 
dates who favor the suffrage cause, and 
also to present to the coming Legislature 
three bills, for the full enfranchisement of 
women, for municipal suffrage for women, 
and for school suffrage for women. 

Mrs. Schlierholz opposed this last reso- 
lution, saying that ‘the unschooled-in- 
suffrage-matters men’’ would be more 
likely to favora milder demand. But Mrs. 
Cairns said that the women ought to ask 
for a great deal, and then they would get 
a little, and the convention was with her. 

Mrs. Schlierholz asked the ladies’ par- 
don if she had been remiss in presiding, 
for she had just lost a black silk cape 
lined with pink and sage green, and an um- 
brella with a cedar wood handle, and it 
was enough to distract any one’s atten- 
tion. Some of the ladies cast suspicious 
glances through the floor, at this, and 
nodded their heads wisely when an emis- 
sary from below announced that a mem- 
ber of the other company had taken the 
property “by mistake.”’ Fortunately, 
however, the lost articles were restored. 

Before adjourning, a committee of Miss 
Buie, the secretary, Mrs. Hadlock and Mrs. 
Clardy, was appointed to fix up the min- 





utes prior to the time that Mrs. Johnson's 
party withdrew. This was necessary, that 
they might be shown to the national organ- 
izers. The committee toned down the loud 
words and omitted altogether the pound- 
ing of the parasols, so that the proceedings 
sounded much like those of an orderly 
convention. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. V. C. Whitney; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. H. Wagoner; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Dr. M. E. Adams, of Hop- 
kins, Mo.; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Ella H. Buie; treasurer, Mrs. Showers; 
auditors, Mrs. C. 8. Schlierholz and Rev. 
Dr. Tyrrell. 

The first election caused Mrs. Whitney 
to weep, and it was some time before she 
could reply to the calls for aspeech. When 
she did speak, she compared the ladies to 
Abraham Lincoln, and other heroes and 
martys, and her auditors could scarcely 
finish applauding these sentiments. Mrs. 
Hadlock, also, who is somewhat like Mrs. 
Whitney, said that ‘‘men might blush” at 
seeing such noble ladies, and that she had 
never in her life seen ‘‘a stronger mental 
gathering.”’ 

Mrs. Margaret Hill, a colored woman, 
spoke of the colored women’s desire for 
suffrage. Beside herself, there were two 
other colored delegates. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Chicago, a woman of very bright eyes and 
a gentle presence, gave an entertaining 
talk on the different departments of the 
suffrage work in Illinois. The last ses- 
sion adjourned at 5.30 o’clock. 

A mass-meeting was held in the evening 
at which members of both factions were 
present. Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt gave addresses. 
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RADCLIFFE COMMENCEMENT. 


Radcliffe graduates were aglow with 
enthusiasm at their commencement exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre, June 23. It 
was the second time the use of the theatre 
in Memorial Hall had been allowed to the 
graduates by the faculty of Harvard, and 
the degrees now conferred by Radcliffe 
are equivalent to those conferred by the 
university. 

Bishop Lawrence offered prayer, and 
Mrs, Louis Agassiz addressed the gradu- 
ates. She said that inthe midst of her 
higher education, woman must not forget 
her responsibilities. She should rather 
adapt the new means to the condition of 
woman’s life. Radcliffe must show that 
she is benefited by having her observations 
trained. Harvard has been slow to recog- 
nize Radcliffe, but that in itself was good 
discipline, and forced Radcliffe to prove 
woman’s power. Then Harvard wel- 
comed her. The presence of President 
Eliot and the college faculty attested to 
this, and the introduction of the former 
was greeted with applause. 

President Eliot dwelt upon some of the 
indirect motives of the higher education 
of women. ‘It is a quarter of a century,” 
he said, ‘‘since the college doors were 
opened to women. Since that time, where 
girls and boys have been educated to- 
gether, it has become an historical fact 
that women have made rapid strides, and 
captured a greater number of honors in 
proportion to their iumber than men, Since 
the advent of women into colleges, the 
secondary schools have been better sup- 
ported, and are more wisely directed.” 
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Agassiz and Miss Irwin, dean of the col- 
lege, to the graduates, as follows: 

| A. B., 9; A. B. cum laude, 9; A. B 
| magna cum laude, 12; A. B. summa cum 
| laude, 2; degree of A. M., 8; honors in 
history, classics and literature, 12. Three 
holders of H. A. certificates received the 
A. B. degree. 

Of the nine members who received the 
simple degree, four were ineligible for 
honor degrees on account of their trans- 
ference to Radcliffe from other colleges— 
four years’ attendance at Radcliffe being 
required for candidates for honor degrees. 

These figures are interesting as showing 
that more than two-thirds of the outgoing 
class were graduated with honor—a per- 
centage far surpassing that of Harvard 
College The comparison is fair, inas- 
much as Radcliffe and Harvard have, toa 
large extent, identical courses under the 
same professors. 


-_-——-— 


TO PRESIDENTS OF STATE SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


1113 THE Rookery, CHICAGO, ILL., | 
JUNE 20, 1896. § 

I have been appointed by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
to arrange for a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the National 
Democratic Convention, asking the in- 
sertion of a suffrage plank. The conven- 
tion opens in Chicago, July 7th. It is 
desirable to have as many States as pos- 
sible represented at this hearing. 

Will the president of each State Equal 
Suffrage Association either come herself 
or send with letters of introduction, one 
of the best speakers of her association to 
help secure a hearing, and if successful, to 
make a five minutes’ speech? If possible, 
send Democratic women or nonpartisans. 

The headquarters for suffrage workers 
will be at 15 Washington Street, Room 43, 
and each delegate should keep the head- 
quarters informed of her whereabouts, so 
that she could be quickly summoned for 
work when needed. 

If in each State the advice given by our 
national officers were followed and every 
man delegate to the Democratic Conven- 
tion were interviewed and written to at 
once by the suffragists, we could be sure 
of having a stronger declaration as to the 
rights of women than has been made by 
any of the national conventions. Let us 
make a strong united effort to secure a 
frank, unequivocal resolution favoring the 
enfranchisement of women. 

Yours very truly, 
CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCcH, 





RECEPTION IN MANITOBA. 


The president of the Equal Suffrage Club 
of Winnepeg, Manitoba, took advantage of 
the monthly meeting to tenderthe members 
of the club and their friends a reception. 
The parlors were handsomely decorated 
with yellow silk drapings, and on a large 
easel at the right of the president’s chair 
was a picture covered from sight by a 
scarf of yellow and gold brocade. Between 
the hours of 3.30 and 5.30 a number of 
ladies gathered in the spacious rooms. 
The time was not wholly taken up in chit- 
chat, it being the aim of the suffragists 
to make every gathering tell in their 
cause. By special request Miss E. Cora 
Hind again read her paper on Lucy Stone, 
which was favorably received, and a re- 
quest made that it become the property 
of the club and printed for distribution. 
Dr. Yeomans then said she had procured 
a picture of Lucy Stone, which she would 
present to the club, trusting that her 
piquant and yet motherly face would be a 
constant inspiration to the members to 
follow in her footsteps of self-sacrifice, 
but before making the presentation she 
would read a letter from “Lucy Stone’s 
husband.”’ The Free Press had taken 
exception to this expression, and on Henry 
Blackwell being asked what he thought of 
the title, he sent this letter: 


Boston, MAy 9, 1895, 
Amelia Yeomans, M. D. 

Dear Friend: ‘Lucey Stone’s husband” 
is, in my view, a title of nobility—the 
highest and best to whieh I shall ever 
aspire. If ever in some future state of 
existence I have the good fortune to rejoin 
her, I shall ask no better heaven than to 
spend another life in her charming, en- 
dearing and ennobling society. Mean- 
while I shall do my utmost to secure equal 
rights and responsibilities for women. 
When such women as my wife, my mother, 
my sisters and my daughter, and the noble 
band of suffrage women are invited to 
make the political world better we shall 
be on the upward path, for in every de- 
partment of human activity it is not good 
for man to be alone. 

Hoping you will soon secure a free 
government in Manitoba wherein all cit- 
izens are represented irrespective of sex. 

I am, yours truly, 
| (Sgd.) Henry B. BLACKWELL, 





| The picture was then unveiled, and 
Pre: smiled down upon the gathering 
the sweet face of Lucy Stone. On behalf 
of the club Mrs. Geo. Mills made a graceful 
and sympathetic reply. 

Miss Palk delighted all present with 


The degrees were conferred by Mrs. 





two stirring suffrage recitations, «4 
Modern Mariana” and ‘‘Women to Men,” 
by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

At six o’clock a short business meetin 
was held and matters adjusted so that the 
business of the club could be managed by 
the executive for the next two months, 
meeting again in September. Mrs. Chas, 
Hislop was appointed to convey greeting 
to the W. C. T. U. Convention to be held 
in Portage the last week in June, 4 
resolution of thanks was passed to Rey, 
W. A. Vrooman for his remarks in fayor 
of equal suffrage at the Methodist Cop. 
ference just closed. 

At the close of the meeting the club 
was entertained at tea by Dr. Yeomans, 
assisted by her daughters, Dr. Lilian Yeo. 
mans and Mrs. Cairns. The suffrage 
color—yellow—was carried out faithfully 
in the table decorations and refreshments, 
even the ice-cream showing the proper 
saffron tint. A hearty vote of thanks to 
the doctor terminated one of the most 
delightful occasions in the history of the 
club. 


-_<--- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


PitTsri1ELD. — The Woman Suffrage 
League has for a president, Mrs. J. W, 
Kingman; vice-president, Mrs. Crowel; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Julia A, 
Sears. 

NortH ApAms.—The president of the 
League is Mrs. Martha P. Locke; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Millicent L. Pierce; 
executive committee, Mrs. 8S. B. Ellis, Mrs, 
L. D. Carey, Mrs. R. R. Milliard, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The im- 
mense organization now controlled by the 
management of the Castle Square opera 
company affords opportunities for the 
most widely varied repertoires and a con- 
stant change of attractions, and for the 
week beginning June 29th a grand revival 
of Flotow’s tuneful ‘‘Martha”’ is announ- 
ced at this house. Always a favorite 
work, this opera will without doubt prove 
a powerful drawing card with the superb 
artists in this revival. ‘‘Martha’’ will be 
followed by ‘‘Fatinitza’’ on the 29th inst. 
and other equally strong attractions will 
follow. 








SUMMER gloves are shown in a large 
variety at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 
Beautiful white chamois for $1.00 and 
$1.25. Pretty white, also pearl glacé, kid 
in embroidered backs, and a large variety 
of other styles, making a very attractive 
display. 


LADIES’ — 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 











BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO. 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


— And the Popular— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2P. M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M 

Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 

For further particulars and special rates for large 

parties, apply to 
E. S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgt. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
153, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 











WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address RK. L., WomAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 

BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
KGnigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
prensa and central location ; is clean and admirably 
cept: table simple. but everything neat and we 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Reference, Editors 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





————— 


TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1893, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty: 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well a5 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.” Address G. A. Be 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 





nd 


BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117. ™e 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana College 
de France, offers a comfortable home to ladies wis 
ing to visit Paris or to study French. Parents e® 
trusting their daughters to her care may be sure © 
their having every facility for acquiring the languag®s 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further particulars and refere 
ces apply to Mile.M. Rossignol, 117 rue Notre-Dame 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern 
ment. Refers also to Editors WomAN’s JOURNAL 
Boston, Mass. 
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C.H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street, 
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